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1— FIBRES AND THEIR PRODUCTION 

(B)—ANIMAL 
Sheep: Studies of Comparative Fleece Growth. 1. The Quantitative Nature of 
Inherent Differences in Wool-growth Rate. K. A. Ferguson, Hl. b. Carter 
and M. H. Hardy. Australian J. Sct. Research, 1949, Series B, 2, 42-81. In 
order to test the applicability of the law of diminishing returns, and of an 
equation derived from it, to the relation of rate of wool growth’ to nutrient 
intake, 12 Camden Park Merinos and 12 Corriedales individually fed were each 
divided into three groups of 4 sheep, one group being kept at a uniform inter 
mediate plane of nutrition throughout, one group being transferred in four 
stages of six weeks’ duration from a high to a low plane, and one group trans 
ferred in four similar stages from a low to a high plane of nutrition. Equilibration 
periods of not less than 12 weeks were spent at the highest and lowest planes of 
nutrition before and after the reciprocal transfers were made The diet used 
was of constant composition throughout. Data from the groups maintained at a 
uniform plane of nutrition revealed that factors other than the plane of nutrition 
were causing significant fluctuations in rate of wool growth which required 
assessment before the main issues could be examined. Kate of wool growth was 
found to have a significant positive association with the environmental air 
temperature, and evidence suggested that the change in rate of wool growth per 

F. increased with the plane of nutrition. It was postulated that the tempera- 
ture effect was mainly due to cutaneous blood circulation changes which form 
part of the normal heat regulating response of the body. Data from the uniform 
groups showed that a mean reduction in fibre cross-sectional area occurred with 
growth increase in fleece weight. Considerations of tissue hydrostatic pressure 
were also invoked to explain why the effect of temperature on rate of wool 
growth was almost wholly brought about by an effect on length-growth rate 
in contrast to the effect of the plane of nutrition on both fibre thickness and 
length-growth rate. W—I1B. 
Wool Fibres: Relaxation of Stress. S. M. Katz and A. V. Tobolsky. Text. 
Res. ]., 1950, 20, 87-94. The decay of tension of Columbia 56s wool fibres main 
tained at constant temperature and extension in water, in sodium bisulphite 
solutions of various concentrations, and in neutral salt solutions was measured. 
The results obtained in water are similar to those of Speakman and Shah for 
human hair. The addition of sodium bisulphite causes a rapid decay in the 
stress of stretched wool, apparently due to a chemical reaction invoiving the 
cystine linkages. At high concentrations the rate is independent of bisulphite 
concentration. A slower but large stress decay occurs in the presence of neutral 
salts, e.g. sodium chloride. W—IB. 
Wool Keratin: Chemistry. Woo! Science Review, 1950, No. 5. 32-45. The 
article consists of a general review of the chemistry of wool keratin, including 
the chemical constitution and chemical treatment of wool W-1B. 
Wool Wax Constitution. S. H. Bertram. /. Amer. Oil Chem. Soc., 1949, 26, 
9, 454-6. Extensive analyses have been made of American and Australian wool 
waxes. Combined hydroxy acids have been shown to be the most characteristic 
and important components of these waxes. Both contained considerable amounts 
(about gt-5 per cent. in the case of the American wax and 31°7 per cent. in 
the Australian sample) of diestolidic esters of the alcohols of the unsaponifiable 
fraction. This conclusion is supported by calculations of composition, by obser- 
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i d by determinations of mean 
molecular weight by the Pr reper W—1B. 
Weol Root Biochemical Studies. \W. J. Ellis, J. M. Gillespie and H. Lindley. 
Nature, 1950, 165, 545-548. The amino-acids present in aqueous or 70 per cent 
ethanol extracts of wool roots have been identified by means of two-dimensional 


paper chromatography, and as their 2:4 dinitropheny] derivatives on buffered 


vations of viscosity and emulsi 


ihea columns \ considerable fraction of the sulphur in wool roots is in the 
sulphydryl form, and is present as peptides of high molecular weight or 
rot ganic acid ‘re identified chromatographically 


per in the root 
These include ar 
an active dehydrogenase system which 


1 tiv italase which can be 
m iter, ane 


Wool Microscopic Study. 
( 


International ngress of Experimental Cytology, 60-62 An examination of 
the cortical cells resulting trom the enzymic disintegration of wool fibr 

revealed both fibrous and amorphous components, and, by gold shadowing, it 
was observed that both fibrils and matrix were corpuscular The arrangement 
of the corpuscles is discussed in relation to the fibre X-ray pattern W— 1B. 


Modified Wool Fibres: Prevention of Supercontraction. \. [. Brown, J. H 
ind M. Harris. Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 51-52. The por 
t 


lified with (a) hydrosulphite and ethylen nide, and (6) sodium 
ite formaldehyde and methylene dibromide, is described. The modified 
I racted less than 1 per cent. in each case, whereas the untreated 


rcontracted almost zo per cent. in (a) and 26 per cent. in (b) The 


f ethylene dibromide prevented supercontraction in boiling sodium 
1! a possible explanation for this behaviour is suggested rhe 
importance of the role of disulpide bond breakdown is stressed W—1B. 


Slipe Wools—-Production, Marketing and Uses. Crossland Wool 
(Massey College Wool Association), 1949, 1, No. 2, 55-57 rhe 


pre duction of 


slipe wools is discussed, and points requiring special attention are noted. Sugges 
tions for unproverents are made, and the necessity for a regular standard of 
production throughout the season is emphasised. Details are given of the 
inain types of slipes listed by the Wool Control, and special men 

the characteristics looked. for by wool buyers. Reference to mat i 

is mad W—-1B. 
Wool: Technical Problerns of the Producer. Wool Science Review. 1950, No. §, 
22-31 Factors affecting wool quality, including fibre diameter, length, tensile 
lal mp, and hairiness, are discussed, and some dis 


tion 1s made of 


‘ eases of sheep 
which atiect wool (e.g. blow-fly strike, and diseases due to copper and cobalt 


deficiency) are mentioned Breeding for fleece improvement and marking of 


sheep are briefly discussed Ww—I1B. 
What ‘is Wool? W.R. Lang. Textile Journal of Australia, 1949, 24. 830-832. 
A report of a lecture includes a description, together with a classification, of 


wool fibres, and the effect on wool fibres of selective breeding in Australia. The 
structure of the epidermis is described Reference is also made to wool iles, 


and to “ temporary and permanent set W--1B. 


Wool: ops er of Properties by means of Synthetic Materials. (‘‘ Syn- 
thetics Open up New Fields of Usefulness for Wool R.G. Lund. Wool (Massey 
Colleve Wool Association), 1949, I. No. 2 79 Some of the r 


ent developments 
in synthetic fibres and ways in which these may increase the usefulne 


s of wool 
produ ts are described Svynthet 


rove the wool 
fibre characteristics by application either to the surface inside of the 
wool fibres Ww 1B. 
Wool from Copper-starved Merino Sheep: R. C. Palmer. J. Agricul- 
ural Science, 1949, 39, 265-273. The mean fibre length, mean fibre diameter, 
mean fibre crimp ratio (1.e. ratio of length of the fibre under 2-< mg 


ic materials may be used 


1 

load to its 
length stretched), and a quantity approximately proportional to the ultimate 
tensile fibre strength, have been measured for twenty-five skirted Me 


ive SK 


rino fleeces 


Ay 


extracts. A comparison of the copper content of wool roots and fibres showed 
Several enzyme systems have been also 
1 alkaline phosphatase, pyrophosphatase, 
is only partially extractable with water 
ter which can hydrolyse simple ester 
methyl, butyrate W— 1B. 
Mercer Proceedings of th Strth 
sulphoxy! 
filore ip 
fitor 1p 


clipped from sheep that had been grazed at uth Australia) on copper 
deficient land and fed by th with amour pper w from zero to 
100 1 day. Sulphur analyses and qualitative amino-acid a ‘ses were Carried ¢ 
out on some of the fleeces. The fleeces were processed one by one on the worsted 
system into yarn. The results show an increase in hbre diame in increase in 
ultima tensile strength and an improvement in behaviour in processing with 
increasing dietary supplement of copper Ww 1B. 


Sheep Tracks in China. M. Sievw: 


tion), 1944, Vol. 1, No. 2, 41. The journey of 425 sheep bv air from ! Ze 
to Chine Central Asia is described } tors to not n breeding with native 
Ct 


Sheep and Wool of South America. JT. Beil Wool (Massey College Wool 
As 1949, Vol. 1, No. 2, 15. A visit by the author to a South American 


estancia, 1oo mil fr Montevideo, on behalf of a New Ze nd stud stock 


tral 


New Zealand Wool Production: Trend. tool (Massey College Wool 
Association), No. 2, 23, 25. The fluctua Zealand clip 
I tT | shion and the 
juction of dual 


ween wool 
tlation, num 
ent trend of 


Fine Wool Merino in Tasmania: History and Development. Rk. Rk. Taylor. 
Pastoral Rev., 1949, §9. 952. 955. 1055-7. The history of the merino throughout 
the world from its first introduction into Spain is described, together with an 


i 
outline of breeding policies in Tasmania since 1890 W—1B. 


Sheep: D.D.T. for Protection against Blowfly Strike. R. du Toitand P. J. Goosen. 


Onderstepoort J., 1949, 22, 285-290. Sheep treated at Onderstepoort with 
emulsions containing 5 per cent. and 2-5 per cent. para-para-isomer of D.D.T. 


on selected sites on the fleece, and subsequently tested on these treated sites by 


artiticially induced strikes with first-stage larva of blowflies, were protected for 
a period of approximately three months. A field experiment in which sheep 


were sprayed in the breech region with emulsions containing 6, 5 and 2°5 per 
cent. of the pP.p.1isomer of D.D.T. showed that a considerable deg 
tion was afforded. It is concluded that treatment with a D.D.T. emulsion 
containing § per cent. £.p.-isomer will afford a degree of protection sufficient to 
reduce blowfly strike to a minimum during the periods of greatest activity 
W—-1B. 
Sheep: Comparison of Manchester Operation with Modification of Mules 
Operation in Prevention of Flystrike. 11. W. Morley. Acricultural Gacette 
of New South Wales, 1949, 60, 543-548; 571-575: 655-657. The Manchester 
operation is an effective means of blowfly control, but after considering the 
results of the experiments described it is concluded that the simpler and safer 
modified Mules operation combined with a tail operation is preferable, since 


this offers equal protection. Ww—IB. 


Wool and Hairs: The Subcutis and other Cuticular Constituents. (‘' Die 
‘Subcutis ' und andere kutikuldre Bestandteile von Wolle und Haaren.’’) E. H. 
Mercer, J. Lindberg and B. Philip. Tevxtilber., 1950, 31, 32-35 This article 
also appears in Text. Res. ]., 1949, 19, 678-685 (these Abs., 1950, A173). W—1B. 


gree ot protec 
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ht. Wool (Massey College Wool Associa 
shear re included. Some econon probles especially concernin razing 
of sheep and clothing the native population are discu 1, ar attention is drawn 
to the fact that the wool is used for carpet production, while the natives are 
scantily clad W— IB. 
depart it described The conditions in 'rugua ire discu land a cor 
parison is drawn with the sheep in New Zealand. The author was particularly | 
impr ed with wool from Patagonia and mpar this favourablv with Aus | 
and New Zealand wool W—1B. 
| 
purpose sheep are cited as important factors, and the relationship | 
and meat production is discussed. Statistics concerning sheep popt : 
bers of bales of wool, etc., are included. It ts stated that the pr 
wool production is approaching a quality range of from 48s to 53s W—1B. 
Sheep in South Africa: History. W. L.. Speight. Merino Breeders’ ]., 1950, 
12, No. 1, 8-10. The history of sheep rearing in South Africa is briefly discussed, 
the influence of sheep imports and exports from Australia being emphasised. 
W-—1B. 
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(C)—VEGETABLE 
American Upland Cotton: Adaptation to Indonesia. (‘' Veredelingsmethoden 
bij katoen in de Verenigde Staten van Noord-Amerika.'’) Landbouw, 1945, 20, 


45-93 (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1949, 19. 345 The objectives of cotton 
breeding are reviewed. American Upland cotton is sufficiently variable to make 
it adaptable to very different environmer Crossing with indigenous vaneties 
in Indonesia should lead to a strain with staple length about one inch C—I1C. 
Cotton: Cultivation in Nigeria, 1947. Ann. Report Agric. Dept. Nigeria, 1947, 


» 35-39, 56, 63, 74-75 Published 1949.) Accounts are given of tton 
viel n lamage, a ] 


Congo Cotton: Breeding. (‘‘ Note sur la technique de 1} lection d 


re also presented 


Belgian 


echnique de la se t i 
cotoumier. ) 7 ma A Yangamli, Part 1; Publ. Inst. Nat. Agron 
Con 1947: Hors Séri §29-52 through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1949, 
19. 346) An account given of pedigree selection of cotton in the Belgian 
‘ ©, Starting with (1) a tural population, and (2 the pros vy ot. ross 
between different species or variet CcC—IiC. 


b 


Hybrid Cottons: Development. “Hybrid vigor from natural et for 
improving cotton production.’’) D. M. Simpson J]. Amer. § A 1945, 
70-979 thr h Plant Breeding 1949, 346 ely pure 


i from §-7 to 44°2 per cent iv. 15°4 
per cent The crossed seed produced larger bolls and seeds ar higher lint 
indices Iwo methods for taking advantage of natural ct sing i iggested 
There is evidence that natural crossing may reach §0 per cent ( 1c. 


Peruvian Cotton: Production. (3. E. Nicholson. Inter) { 


; 
Peru, 1948, 58 page mimeo.) (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1949, 19, 345 
This report reviews the classification orld cottons, the origin and distribu- 
tion of wild and cultivated cottons in Old and New Worlds, the characters 
of G. barbadense and the Peruvian the origin of Tanguis cotton, cotton 
growing in Peru (including histor ind the development of improved strains 


Maps are included C—IC. 
Cotton Plant: Effect of N, P and K Nutrients on Lint and Seed Properties. 
W. L. Nelson. Agron. ]., 1949, 41, 289-293 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43, 


8592 Am 1 increase in yield was obtained from the application of N and 


K on a very f idy loam; a iller response was obtained from phos 
N increased the boll weight and upper half mean length of fibres, but decre: 
the lint percentage and X-ray angle P merely increased the size of 

K increased the boll weight, mean weight, fibre weight per inch, p 


nature fibres, and X-ray angle, but d reased lint 


lint percentage ar d Pr: 

r half mean, and m¢« 
and higher values for lint percentage, fineness, and Pressley index. Appli 
of K reduced scutcher and card waste, lowered the number of neps, and ¢! 
improved the grade of the yarn, but decreased the yarn stret 
ions increased the N content and reduced the oil content of cotton 
K reduced the N content and increased the oil content. The seeds fri 
bolls were consistently poorer in onl 


Cotton Leaf Worm and Cut Worm: Sex and Food Odours. J). Flaschent: 
and El Sayed Amin. Nature. 1950, 165. 394 


Iwo } gyptuian cotton pests, the 
leaf worm (Prodenia litura, Fab.) and the cut , 


worn ferotis ypsilo 


have been investigated with respect to the attraction of the male moth bv the 
fe nical substances. An apparatus (odour analyser) has beer 
ical and biological study of sex- and food-odours. Some 

information on the sex-odour of the cotton leaf worm has been collected, and 
the ‘“‘ odour’ has been frozen out at 20° ¢ The odour of fermenting Egyp 
which attracts th , 


also been st wdied 


Indian Cotton: Supply. 


“Indian faces a Cotton Shortage.”) H. W. Spiel- 
man. Jextile Weekly, 1950, 45, 788-790 (from ‘‘ Foreign Crops and Markets "’ 


tabulated showing the amount of tton ginned for export in the Western ; 

Province n the years 1937-1947 Data on cotton marketing and t rrading 

re also 1c. 

| 

seed of seven varieties of cotton was planted for comparison with 1 of the 

same varieties that had been produced by open pollination in a previous variety 

test comprising 25 varieties of Upland cotton. The excess yield of the rossed’’ 

tes 

used 

voll 

e of 

ndex 

ength 

itions 

ightly 

yplica- 

i, but 

1e top 

1c. 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture). The serious decline in cotton production in 
India is emphasised. The crop harvested in 1948-49 was only 1,960,000 bales, 
the smallest since 1879, and the estimate for 1949-50 is only 2,325,000 bales 
Consumption of cotton in India in 1948-49 was 3,750,000 bales. The prospects 
of importing sufficient cotton into India are doubtful c—1c, 
(D)—ARTIFICIAL 

Alkali-celiulose: Degradation during Ripening. Triggvyve Bergek. Norsk 
Skogin 1948, 2, 289-296 (in Swedis ugh Chem. Abstr., 1950, 43, 8674°). 
The rate of degradation during th: kali-cellulose decreases when a 


degree of polymer ion of about t d This may be due to 
the fact that the inner parts of the crystallites are not exposed to the degrading 
attack. In all cases a higher speed of reaction can be expected in the amor 
phous parts of the fibre wall, suggest wt xanthation is a: li 
react The chemistry of the xanthation process is discusse ii 
ations in the viscosity from variations in th ulkali concentrat ! 
to both an agglomeration and a solvation effect 


Alkali-cellulose and Viscose: Oxidative Reactions. S. N 


Grad and E. I. Geine. J. Gen. Chem. U.S_S.R., 1949, 19. 

Chem. Abstr., 1950, 43. 9439*) Oxidation of alkali-cellulose (measure¢ 
oxygen uptake) is sharply retarded by sodium sulphite or its mixture 
sodiur Iphide; the latter alone less effectiv The action of these 
complex as they also remove from visc« mixture A large m 
of observations on oxygen consumy ire reported ( 


Cellulose: Xanthation by Emulsified Carbon Disulphide. Olof Samuelson. 
Svens Key Tid., 1949, 61, 79-89 (through Chen fbsty 1950, 43, 9430! 


A method ts de bed for my ig the tivit f cellulose preparations 
towar ur hide em It was applied to normal wood pulp, 
pulps purif | 1 hot, and cotton linter In general, mer 
cerisation f by « n and washing igmented the reactivity, but 
impregnation with ca Mla s n without successive dilution had littl 


Viscose: Ripening: Oxidation-Reduction Addition of Sulphur. S. N. Danilov, 


N. M. Grad and A. F. Vorob’eva. J]. Gen. Chem. U.S.S.R., 1949, 19, 1257-1289 
(through Chem. Abstr., 1950, 43. 9439'). Reactions which oct during the 
ripening of viscose involving oxidation-reduction addition of sulphur are 
reviewed The sequence of reactions of carbon disulphide appears to be as 
follows: the reaction proceeds via salts of dithiocarbonic acid which are cleaved 
by causti ida into salts of monoth irbonic acid, which in turn yield sodium 
sulphide «nd possibly carbony!] sulp! ithi 
carbonates yields the trithiocarlx 


sod 


thr 


sodium hydrosulphide gives trithiocarbonate 


the literatu 


i if 
Alginate Threads: Continuous Extrusion. Courtaulds Ltd., EB. E. Tallis and 
H. R. S. Clotworthy B.P.624,987 of 22/6/1947:20/6/1949. A continuous 
rOcess the production of alginate threads comprises extruding an aqueous 
alkali alginate solution, pH below 9 5, into a neutral bath containing an alkaline 


earth metal salt (e.g. the chlor 


lised water, washing 


thread on thread-advancin 


Organic Silicon Compounds: Application to Viscose Spinnerets. A!gemeene 
Kunstzijde Unie N.V. B.P.625,748 of 3/12/1946: 4/7/1949 (Conv. 31/1/1946). 
To prevent clogging, viscose rets are wiped with an organic silicon com 


pound( e.g. a mixture of MeSiCl, and Me.SiCl,) ( 


Sulphite Pulp: Purification. S. E. Seaman B.P.625,961 of 28/3/1947: 
6/7/1949 (Conv. 18/10/1944) and B.P.625,962 of 28/3/1947:6/7/1949 (Conv 
1/4/1944 1) Sulphite pulp in the form of a suspension or slurry is treated 
with caustic soda in a number of stages and the liquor, after various stages, is 
expressed and employed in previous stages for subsequent batches. The amount 


— 
Danilov, N. M. 
ough 
1 by 
with 
its i 
nber t 
ID. 
magium carbonate. Hydrolysis of cellulose xanthate proceeds with causti soda 
MMough salts of dithiocarbonic acid, but hydrolysis by sodium sulphide or t 
directly. There are 35 references to 
: C--1D. 
in the con 
gealed devices with demineralised water, treating 
the washed thread with a cation-active compound, e.g. by passing it over a 
| wick wetted with cetylpyridinium bromide, and drying. ( 
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of water in the pulp and in the 

lkali in the fir 
treated on the counter-current 
final stage 


specihicaton 


concentration of a 


able apparatus 


Animal Fibres: Treatment. 


of 1).D.T. on the fleece of sheep 


2. CONVERSION OF FIBRES INTO FINISHED YARNS 


A A PROCESSES 


American Fibre Blending Systems. (‘‘ Quelques techniques ame . 

mélang R. Di I Rayonne, 1949, §. No. 11, 8§-86; No. 12, 77. 79-8o 
ortant p ak 4 ly} ling are wed brief rated 
cle ven of four r sy sd loped by M P ‘ { 
Schwartz Simple system, (1) System with two opener li) Semi-automati 


selconus Cotton Spraying Oil: “Dust Suppression by 
t Oiling.’’) Shell Chemicals Ltd Textile We kly, 1950, 4§. 680; Te j 


‘ ‘ 1950, 122, 471-472 A brief an incemment is made of an oil 
} Ad im of tl} pr The 
to add not e than « ent. of oil to the cotton and tl t per 


Waard te Arnhem.’’) J]. A. Keverling Buismar | te 
1949, 3. 14gQ°156 Ani trated account lpr t 
of a 10,000-5] le staple fiber pimning mill whi 1949 
and is i th 1 of all ast 


Rayen Staple Fibre: Processing on the Cotton. System. ‘La fibre « 
ravonne en filaty a coton.’’ }. Deschacht Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 37-49; 
No. 7, 29-39 No. 9, 59-67; No. 11, 40-45; No. 12, 41-48. An illustrated nt 


1S of the ep th y of ray 1 Stay 
th otton system the { ving ma } treatt 
g 
and ite ird draw rocessing on the flv frame 1d sping 


un m ]. Deschacht Rayon 1949, §, No. 11, 73-79 
Advant ge f 1 tt with stapl fibre a ‘ issed 
Ret n ma to the ection of ray taple of litab aenue 1 staple 
leng n t { bl ling method wich e of twist factor. Th h teri tics 


Clegg Ltd., Edenfield. Textile Mercur lrews, 1950, 142, Ar trat 

‘ t ven of a switch room itrol panel for th devil hol f tton 
wast w mill having five ts each of six waste breakers in tandem. Each 
set h t vn cont panel which secures that the six motors ar tarted 
automatically 1 seque it nds intervals, the delivery and cylinder 


fir 


lap C—-2A. 
Revolving Top Flat Card: Maintenance. William Langlois. Whitin A 
1949, 16, No. 6, 23-32. Information is provided, with illustrations, on the mair 


tenance and setting 


lubncation scheme is outlined C-—-2A. 


caustic soda solution are adjusted so that the 
t stage is about g per cent. (2) The pulp is 
rinciple and fresh causti da is used in the 
s shown in machine drawings attached to each 
( 
Hand!) and J. G. Mitchell. B.P.633.6:8 of 
1g/t2/ 1949 lhe economic deposition of impregnating matenals, including 
insecticides, on the fibres of living animals may be obtained by using emulsions 
of the oil-in-water type containing on anionic or cationic emulsifying agent 
With an anionic emulsifying agent the deposition is increased or decreased 
according as the fibres a: id or alkaline, and ‘ rsa for a cation gent 
Thus in the case of natural wool a cationic agent will give an incr d deposit, 
and a local deposit may be obtained by swabbing or spraying the sheep with a 
cationic emulsion, Local variations in density of deposition on the animal may 
be obtained by treating parts of the body with a dilute acid solution and apply 
ing an a nic emulsior [he process is particularly suitable for the deposition 
| 
system; and (iv) Automatic system C—2A. 
Co 
and 
aim 
It n ibout o-o1s ( 2A. 
Dutch Rayon Staple Spinning Mill. (‘ De A.K.U.-procfspinnerij in de Kieefss 
C—2A. 
| 
i 
i C—2A. 
| Staple Fibre/Cotton Blends: Advantages. (‘‘ Fibre de rayornne et coton .. . 
of mixture fabrics are considered ( 2A. 
Electric Drive Contro! for Cotton Waste Breaking Machines. \lessrs. Coorg: 
ist Pneumatic timers provide that two starting-current peaks cannot cver 
ee, of the Whitin Model ‘‘L’’ revolving top flat card A 
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Model P2E Drawing Frame. Whitin Machine Works. Wi ’ 
16, No. 5, 10-11. Preliminary details are announced of the Whitin Model P2E 
drawframe¢ The machine produces Bi-Coil sliver in 14-in. diameter cans and is 
fitted with an electric sto; tion. The spread between the rollers has been 
increased to deal with fibres up to 2 inches long. Spiral gearing is incorporated 
in the head and foot en . to produce a more even sliver. A photograph of the 
machine is shown C— 2A. 
Whitin Model J Comber : Goan. Whitin Machine Works. Whitin Review, 
1949, 16, No §, 21-25. Some observations are made on the pertormance of the 
Whitin Model ] high speed pea t. Data and staple diagrams are presented for 
combings made on two commercial cottons a different staple lengths C—2A. 


Wool Fibre: The Importance of Humidity in Processing. J. Ingh 
Institute, 1950, 41, P7-8. $ stions are made for the optimum conditions ot 


re lative humidity, temperature and wool regain for woollen and worsted card 
ing, spinning and weavir Factors affecting these are discussed W--2A. 


Josephy Woollen ue a Gear Drives. ©. Josephy. Textile World, 1950, 100, 
136. In the redesigned machinery, power is transmitted by gears to the various 
elements of the card from a long drive-shaft mounted alongside the card, and 
this arrangement is said to permit casy changes of speeds and to eliminate flat 
belts. The American style Josephy card is built with one-cylinder breaker card 
and two-cylinder finisher card, and the Continental-style card has three separate 
cylinders connected by two diate feeds The condenser has several 
innovations, particularly in the tape condenser, and the drive for the eccentrics 


from a separate motor is new W--2A. 


Wool Carding. G. Marshall. Text. Mercury and Argus, 1950, 122, 442. A 
report of a lecture contains references to the work carried out by Varga. After 
referring to the main functions of the card, namely, to open, mix and level 
the constituents of a blend, the lecturer considered the principal carding actions 


and the subject of speed W 2A. 
Wool Carding. Wool Record, i950, 77, 423. 425, 427, 497, 498, sor. A general 


description of the rubbers and rubbing motions is given, and suggestions are 
made regarding the selection and use of d ypes of rubbers. Information 
relating to the adjustment of the condenser for crossbred and fine wools, cleaning 
of leathers, etc., is included W—2A. 


(B)—SPINNING AND DovusLiInG 


Roving and Spinning Frame Ball Bearing Top Rollers: Maintenance. 
Whitin Machine Works. Whitin Neview, 1949, 16, No. 6, 33-35. Some illustrated 
notes are offered on the lubrication of ball-bearing top rollers for roving and 
spinning frames C—2B. 
Whitin Bobbin Clutch. Whitin Machine Werks. Wiitin Review, 1949, 
16, No. 5, 28-31. <An illustrated description is given of a Whitin bobbin clutch 


tixit consists fa pring held inside the clutch shell, the whole 
unit being 1 th The bobbin is claimed to be held firmly and 
centrally. Bobbin specific or use with this clutch are given C-2B. 


Novelty Yarns: Production on Whitin Twisters. Cyril Taylor. Whitin 
Review, 1949, 16, No. 6, 15-22. The Whitin ‘‘C’’ and “'C-1"’ novelty yarr 
attachments are briefly described and illustrated. General types of novelty 
yarns are described with coloured illustrations; they include spiral, ratine, nub, 
loop or bouclé, and flake yarn A splash yarn attachment, which imparts 
different speeds to the same roller and thus produces ‘‘splashes'’ or bunches, is 
also mentioned and illustrated C—2ZB. 
Wool: Sequence of Processes in Washing and Combing Plant. J)raft German 
Standard DIN 60415, Text.-Praxts, 1949. 4. 9. 442. A description of the sequence 
of processes through which wool passes during washing and combing. W—2B. 


Worsted Spinning: Sequence of Processes. Draft (serman Standard DIN 
60416, Text.-Praxis, 1949. 4. 442. A description of the sequence of processes 
through which wool passes during the spinning of worsted yarn, starting with 
the dyeing of the combed top. W—2B. 
Nylon in the Wool Industries. //osiery Trade J.. 1950, 57, No. 674, 46. A 
report of a lecture to the Cumberland Textile Society by Mr. P. Thornton 
includes references to the use of continuous filament nylon varn and mention 


| | 
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is also made of the use of 4 in. staple with an anti-static finish in the worsted 
system of spinning W 2B. 
Woollen Ring Spinning: Efficiency. (‘‘ Ring Type Frames Provide Efficiency 
in Wool Spinning.’’) Textile Industnes, 1950, 114, No. 2, 93-94. A saving in 
floor space, reduction in labour costs, and increased production resulted from the 
installation of eighteen Whitin Model E spinning A. imes (120 spindles) in place 


of thirteen mules which. occupied the same spac W—2B. 


Worsted Yarn Cheese and Cone Winding. Ko S. Audley. Fibres, tgso, tt 

93-96 The article reviews briefly the purposes of winding, and the evolution 

machines up to the modern matic winders, in particular the 

Abbott travelling spindle winder. Suggestions for maximum production include 
ott 


ol windiny 


| bobbins for the winder and th ise of automatic knotter 


Th mport ice of yarn clearing is stressed W--2B. 


’ 55-56. Woollen spinning by means 
of the woollen frame is compared and contrasted with the mule. Several different 
wool spinning frames are described, and recent mechanical improvements men 
tioned. Some suggestions relating to the technique of woollen frame spinning are 


Five-stage Worsted Process. An: Wool & Cotton Rep., 1949, 63, No. 36 


16-17, 19, 51 \ perfected worsted system based on the cotton method of fibre 
proce thas been produced by »>Lowell Shops. A Warner and Swasey pin 
drafter i ed, followed in some cases by a drawing proce generally one process 
of roving, and then completion of the yarn on a spinning frame. The pin drafter 
is « pped with a baller head which forms a package on to a fibre core, and the 
drawer has a similar | tlle: motion; both the drawing frame and roving frame 
have creeis designed for the use of balls \ new drafting system is used which 


is capable of handling a wide range of fibre staple lengths and finenes W-—2B. 
Worsted Spinning Mill: Data and Conclusions from Work Studies undertaken 


on Ring and Mule spinning Machines. ("' sc und Folgerungen aus 
vorgenomimenen Arbeitsstudien an R iwenspinnern in einer Kamr 

: W. Posselt Textil-Praxis, 1950, §, 150-152 Work studies 

and mule spinning machines in a worsted spinning mill using 

i mixture of worsted yarn and staple fibre. It was found that 

1 of the spinners could specialisation of the various 

ns introduced as a studies included improved 

nd devices, and t ffing, cleaning and bobbin 


PATENTS 
Self-adjusting Roller Drafting Apparatus. [Hritish Thomson-Ilou 


B.P.624,.765 of 26/6/1944:16/6/ 1949 (Conv. 26/6/1943 The claim is for a 


‘ ng apparatus that comprises two pairs of drafting rollers between which is 
located a flow tube for the sliver, sub-divided into a ies of chambers (three 
at h l 
pressure 
in the tu r the 
speed rt ure 
dt en by ly 
in discs 
MOTISIV 
Running Yarn Foam Conditioning Apparatus. Reymes-Cole’s Patents Ltd., 
Chamberlain & Co. (Burbage) Ltd., I. H. Revnolds a 3p 
625,032 of 21) 5 1946:21/6/ 1949. Apparatus for conditior id 


nylon at a knitting frame) comprises a con 
created by admitting air und 


for guiding the yarn through the foam. Various types are : 


controlled pressure into soap 
I 


Drafting Roller Saddle Weighting System. Dobson & Barlow Ltd. and Fred 


Walsh. B.P.625,868 of 23/1/1947 1949. Ina saddle weighting system for 
drafting mecha erposed between the bottom end of the weight 
hook hanging iddle and a continuation of the hook through 


pivoted at different point 


t s to both parts of 
is lifted at one end, the two 


points are relatively 


} 


included W—2B. 
| 
laying team W-2B. 
Nution, and means 
hown in the drawings 
which the weight is applied, a ] 
the hook whereby, as the lever 
: 
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moved in opposite directions until they are in the same vertical line, and the 
mull of the weight is applied directly to the saddle, the weight being removed 
Pag PI d 

from the saddle by the opposite movement of the lever and being t 


ferred 


to a fixed part of the machine from above which the ends of the two parts of 
the weight hook and lever are disposed ( 


3CONVERSION OF YARNS INTO FABRICS 


(A)——PREPARATORY PROCESSES 
Automatic Bobbin Loader for Whitin-Schweiter Weft Winder. Whitin 
Machine Works. Wéittin Review, 1949, 16, No. 6, 1-6. An illustrated descrip 
tion is given of an automatic bobbin loader and delivery unit for use with the 
Whitin-Schweiter we t 


hoppe:, an automati 


1¢ new attachment comprises a lar capacity 


Knitting Yarns: Warping. (‘‘lict scheren van kettinge 
industrie ]. C. Meijberg. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 
Some modern warpu t for knitting i 


ju pmet 
trated, includi ner, F.N.F., and “’ lgium) war 


present tendency is to warp a greater number of threads at the 


Nylon Hosiery Yarn: Processing. Li. Marsden Textile Mercury {rous, 
1950, 122, 345-352 Weekly. 1950, 540-544. 596-602, 6605-672 


Current American practice in the processing of nylon hosiery yarn is described 
under (1) types of yarn on the market and their prices, (2) air conditioning and | 
process control, (3) up-twisting, (4) twist setting, (5) sizing—the operation, siz | 
circulation system and viscosity contro] (3A. 


Yarn Winding Machines: Improvements in Precision. Brierley. Textil 
Weekly, 1950, 4§. 736-744. A report of a lecture on more precise machines f 
yarn preparation, with special refere id 


creels and high-speed wa 


(B DIZIN 
Carboxymethyl Celluloses: Application in Sizing. (‘' Essais d'a 
des l'encollage des textiles.'') G. Ulrici Teintex, 
1949, 14, 493-477. An accour 


three carboxym 


i i The results are tabulated and 
show an ve in the mechanical properties of the yarn Phe 
superiority of CMC over other sizing agents seems to be in its film-forming 
property 1 the CMC employed in sizing should have a high degree of sub 
stitution 1 good viscosity. S pecial effects ar mprovements obtained 
in finishing treatments by the of CMC are mentioned, with particular 
refere to its application in printing ( — 3B. 


(C)—WEAVING 
Saurer 100 W Automatic Two-shuttle Silk and Rayon Loom. ‘The Loom 
L 1 Weaving Machine.’’) A. Saurer, A.-G. Silk & Rayon, 1950, 24, 
An illustrated description is given of the Saurer 100 W silk and rayon 
This two-shuttle loom has a le magazine, shuttle change being 
”y means of an electrical feeler device. Features include reversin 
mechanism, continuously variable pick-<han r mechanism and 
atic let-off motion C--3C. 


Stationary Reed and Sley Loom. (‘' Loom Development: A New Principle of 
Design."’) A. S.C. Hart. Textile Manufacturer, 
ciple of loom design is outlined. The reed remains fixed, enabling the de pth of 
shed to be reduced. The slev is also stationary, and the fell of the warp is 
brought up to the reed. The reduced movement and red 


uced weight which are 
attained by these arrangements enable picking speed to be increased by approxi 


76, 61-62. A new prin 


3 
| 
EE © delivery and supply mechanism to deliver empty bobbins 
to the winder units and an automatic return for surplus bobbin Some per 
formance hgurt how large increases in spindle assignments when the loader is 
used ( 3A. 
1 in de tncotage- 
1940, 3. 165-i70 
nd 
ping machi lh 
ees pers made by Messrs. Thomas Holt Ltd., Rochdale 
( 3A. 
of sizing and finishing agents based on carboxymethyl] celluloses (CMC) under H 
the headings: (i) Description of carboxymethyl celluloses; (ii) Sizing experi | 
ments with CMC; and (iil) Other applicatior The sizing tests ha been car i 
ried out on woollen and cotton yarns, with HEMBethy! celluloses of 
| 
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mately 
narrow ta 


er cent The principle has operated effectively as a pri 
} I I I 


} 
Ori 


Full-fashioned Stockings: Manufacture. H. Wignall. Manufacturer, 


1950, 76, 58-60. The art briefly the developments which ultimately 

led to the invention of the var, vertical needle, power operated fra 

Thag lustrate the k tion of the bearded needle, the action of t 
iker, the formation of loops and the yarn feeding motion of the mode 


machine 


Milanese Warp-knitting Machine. métier chaine, type milanais.’’) P. 
12, 65, 67 The Milanese-type 


Delangr: Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 11, 87-89 
warp knitting machine still holds its own, because it permits the production of 


ICLIOT 


characteristic fabrics, particularly continuous diagonals. An illustrated descrip 
tion is given of the loop formation and of the production of tartan effects 


Ecossais ( 3D. 


(G)—Fanprics 


Colour and Weave Effect Fabrics: Design. 
Weaves D. C. Snowden Textile Rec 


Some unusual colour-and-weave effects 


deseribed and illustrated with weaving 


Crepe Weaves: Design. ‘Wilde 
Rayon Revue, 1949, 3, 171-184. Various 


d ved and illustrated, particularly 


weave 


Ladder-resistant Knitted Fabrics: Construction. ‘““Noemaals: ladder- 
bestendig tricot.’") M. H. van der Noordaa. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue 
1949, 3, 190-202 With tl pay he author concludes his illustrated dis 
{ recent pat ts for tI p luction of ladder- tant WEA 


ilso J. Textile Institut 1948, 39, A337 11949, 40, \447 3G. 
Nylon Yarns and Fabrics: Properties and Uses. (:. barringt 
Weekly, 1950, 45. 730-734. A report of a lecture, giving a 


Rayon Crépe Fabrics: Production. La pratique de l’achévement des tissus 
crépe rayonne.’ ) P. Swillens. Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 6, 125-127; No. 7, 1 


Discontinuous crép ind desizi 


continuous method of preparation is d issed Difficulties and pr 


be taken in these methods are point é out ’ a 3G. 


Rayon/Wool Mixture Cloths: Construction,  Courtaulds Ltd Textile 
Weekly 1950, 7!4 718 Particulars a riven partly by tabulatior of 
dre fabri nd tropical suitings now b produced from mixtures of spun 
rayon and wool at the ‘‘ Bull Royd "’ developm mill, Bradford C—3G. 


‘ } 
under-p < mo i 


! ion claimed in which the drive to the 
am on a shaft on the axis of oscillation of the sley, the 


1 of the stick having a co-operating bowl. The nose of the cam is 
ind rests against an adjustable roller when the picking motion has 
med. The picking stick is guided by a double-joint suspension which 
is enclosed in a common casing with the cam Cc 


Knitting Machine Clutch and Pattern Drums Operating Mechanism. Hem 
hill Co 6 1946:17/6/ 1949 (Conv. 23/6/1945). Mechanism 
1 and a pattern drum of a knitting machine (e.g. of 
means for mounting the pattern drum for step by 
ndent from the step by step rotation of the 
rotating one of the drums through a given angle 


the other drum through a smaller 


rotating 


angle 


C—3C. 
C—3D. 
rder, 1949, 67, September, 139-141. 
Mn obtained with common weaves are 
diagrams : C—3SG. 
} ingen.’') Tine Raspe Enka en Breda 
| methods of designing crépe weaves are 
| EEE the application of 6, 10-, and 12-shaft 
established characteri s of nylon varns and fabrics and mentioning new 
uses ( —3G. 
No. 10, 61-63: No. 11, 47-52; No. 12, go-92 Che eflects of sizing and of twist 
of ray répe yarns are d wssed and the composition of a crépe fabric is 
Considerc(, rnethods are reviewed, and the 
PATENTS 
Loom Picking Motion. Rudolf Hrdina. B.P.4624,373 of 18/9/1946:7 1949 
picking stick is from a ¢ 
per step, means for rotating 
per step, and common means for controlling both mm means so that 


either, neither or both of the dri nay be rotated tails ¢ shown in 
sheets of machine drawings 


Axminster Carpet Loom Tuft-cutting Mechanism. Hrintons Ltd. and C. 
Brinton. B.P.624,882 of 22. 10 1946 17/6/1949. Tuft cutting mechanism 
an Axminster carpet or other tuf fted- fabric loom comprises ; ring-loade 
knife comb fixed t Ippor 1 the m ar movable cutter comb sand 
wiched between the knife comb and i uppot ‘ mb t 
1 set of toothed i 


Axminster Carpet Loom Gripper Mechanism. 

Brinton. B.P.624,883 of 2:/10/ 1946: 17/6/1949 
intermittently rotatable type for Axminster carpet 
comprises a number of \ f grippers mounted 


sides of a beam, 


angles to its axis Details are show: 


Automatic Weft-replenishing Loom Spent Bobbin Receptacle. Crom 
B.P.624.925 2 11) 1946:20°6/ 1949 


1 with 
} 


cf R 2twson 25,301 Of 31/1 1947 


s betwe 


Automatic Loom Weft- Mechanism. 
Society Ltd., Thomas Southwell Fred 


6 1949 Th 


) so that 


are 
the 
Knitting Machine Safety Cams. phill C 125,621 © 7/1947: 
30/6/1949 (Conv. 13/5 A knitting m ine of the “’ dps r'’ type 
having selecting but nd 3 d master cam engageable with i master butt, is 
fitted with a safe cam pivoted b sele ans and the 
cam so its downward-slo 
the master cam in ord at any master butt positioned 
the end of the : ill engage » safety cam and, 
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hve 
( 
Brintons Ltd. and C. 
Gripper mechanism of the 
or other tufted-fabric looms 
equal intervals) on the 
EE each row beimg reciprocable upon the beam in a path at nght 
pton & 
Cony 
26/3/1946 The support for re tacle for spent bobbins (« 1 bag) on a 
weft-replenishing loom is provi | | lotted guideways so that the receiver 
can be removed easily for emptyiig put is prevented from sw ng during 
weaving ( 
Circular Rib Cnittine Niachine Dia Joldine Mechanis > tt & Williams 
Tix assignecs 24 6 1949 { n 
Carriers, a pair of cam trier ! means to iu relat rotation 
between the pairs of carriers, is fitted with means for holding the ca ; 
riers of one pair (A) fixed relatively to each other The mechanism Ir prises 
a block having an arcuate fax mounted in a fixed position relative to a carrier 
of pair (A), a slotted circular dise that n rotate in the curve of the arcuate face 
of the bl on ar axis fixed relatively to the other carrier of pair (A), and 
yarn guides fixed relatively to the other pair of carriers and mounted so that 
they « the nd the block ( 
Self-selecting Reed Hook. H. Powell. B.P.625,472 of 1/3/1947 1946. 
The claim is for a reed h hat iprises two block-like holders carried by a 
os frame. One holder is for th ption of a hook-slotted blade (A) of hard wood 
or other material that will t damage the reeds, and the other holder h ‘ 
handle and is for a pivoted 1 ern ber that carries a pair of black B) and i 
C) that overlap the first blade The tip of blade (B) bent over so that it 
held by an aperture in blade (A) and the tip of (A) is bent so that it is held by 
an aperture in the blade (( Che rocker member is spring-loaded and adjustable s 
by a screw ( 
Villamson B.P.625,489 of 
25/7/1936: 29/7 rhe invention relates to the provision of a light spring | 
loaded feeler devi n the ‘‘ protector’’ mechanism that is used to put the 
cop hanging mechanism out of act 1 if the huttle does not vo right home into 
the shuttle box If the shuttle projects, the feeler device brings into action a 
trip member operated by the bunter on the advancing sley (or other moving 
part of the loom HE the protectof is operated by the loom part rather than , 
by the shuttle directiy, and in time to unlatch the cop-changing mechanism. (¢ 
Net and Lace Spool Winding Machine. Douglas Porter. B.P.625,593 of 
1/4/1947: 30/6/ 1949 The invention relates to means for automatically stop 
ping a winding spindle on completi 4 a spool for use in the shuttles of net 
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it un b 1used to move to a position where they « pass below 
1¢ master can 
-pipe Loom Warp Tensioning Device. Chiristian Christiansen 
and G. O. K. Rusch. B.P.625,702 of 16/12/1946: 1/7/1949 (Conv. 14/12/1945) 
e for tensioning or checking the warp threads in circular looms 
pipes (of hemp, etc.) without the use ivy weights, compris 
r more (e.g. two) drums or rollers over which threads are passed | 
S-forn nd whi re ition when tk read 


are pulled forw 
rotat en they a losing | 


High-speed Warp Knitting Machine Warp Let- off Ssthen. F.N.F. 
M. Mor m, R. T. C. Woodward Robert Peel and Edwin Greaves 


mnot 


Flat- Knitting "Stop and Re- ~starting Mechanism. 
Society | i B.P 625,950 2 1947 


m whereby 


Straight-bar Warp Knitting Machine for Pile Fabrics. 
Fair Mill Ir ) P.625,96 5/1/1946:7/7/ 1949 


clain nd de wn in 2o sheet 


Knitting Machine Electrical Warning and Stopping Mechanism. 
Bevu B.P.625,« 2 6:7/"/1949 The invention relate 


Circular Knitting Machine Wrap iphill Co. B.P.625,991 
ny 1940 ircular, independent-needle 


the 

position 
Shuttle Box Swell. Tattersal 26,083 of : 7/1949 
The claim is i. shuttle | ll I llv for Northrop lo t com 
le of rocking about a fulcrun iT ignment with the 
g bodily to permit entry of tl hi Ox, one of 
controlled by separ ite springs at opposi ides of the 
disposed in an elongated ning in the back of the 
by a carrier pivoted exter , the < back, the springs 
etween the carrier and the shoe, and the shoe being held 
fulcrurn by means of stems that engage holes it » carrier. C. 


= 
A252 > Con, 
e device 
for trol * the feeding of yarn to or from a package that varies in diameter, 
ind especially to a let-off mmmtion for the warp i warp knitting machine 
runnin iy t 1,000 courses per minut A moving member is driven by 
the ru g thread at a speed proportional to the | r speed of the thread, 
mil a second ljiacent member is driven at a constant speed Mean 
responding to the difference between the speeds are arranged to vary the ratio 
) of an infinitely-variable speed gearing through which the package is driven so a 
to keep the peripheral speed of the running thread constant There are 18 
1949 The 
claim for motor driving mechanisMEEEEEEeby on the approach of a knot in a 
; yarn the machine to which the yarn is fed automatically slows down until the th 
kt wor in and then returns to normal speed. It ws particularly designed | 
for flat r knitting machin A feeler mechanism, influenced by the knot, | 
trips a lever that operates two switches, one to effect reduction of the speed of 
the variable-speed driving motor and the other to operate a re-setting motor 
This in turn operates a delayed-action device that allows time for the knot to b 
knitted in before the re-set trip lever returns the driving motor to normal speed 
ind stops the re-setting motor “a 
S.G. Dehn (for Vanity 
to th nstruction, combination and arranget t of parts of a straight-bar 
warp knitting machine employing bearded need] knock-over sinkers, sinker 
nibs and thread guides, and thread guide ra ng means whereby the machine 
can be used to produce tricot fabrics, any other kind of fabric usually knit on a 
; tricot machin r pile fabrics without the use of looper hooks or movable loop 
puller of drawings. ( 
to elex 
trical means for giving signals of faulty operation of a knitting machine (e.g. 
load ip of the needles of a flat frame) or for incorporation in a stop-motion 
The device consists of a blade-like contact ‘‘ feeler'’ that moves in a carrier in Se 
sociation with a fixed contact for the purpose of making or breaking an elec 
knitting machine having a wrap spindle and wrap horn is fitted with a 
ipport for the spindle that can be swung between positions in which the spindle 
is respectively eccentric to and concentric with the needle circle so as to raise 
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Vertical Spindle Bobbin Winding Machine Over-wind Prevention Device. 
Wolsey Ltd Henry Burrows, Charles Everett and P. D. Smith B P.626,099 


7/1949 preven 


-CHEMICAL AND FINISHING PROCESSES 


A)-—PREPARATORY PROCI 
Warp- knit Cellulose Acetate Fabric Pre-setting Machine. Van Viaanderen 
Machinery Com Lea raeyv, 1949, 67, mepteinber, 140 \ chin 


Milling: of Media and Machine G. L. Atk Te 


Ma ifact 1950, 76 Atter veral fact which should 


cat th 2,500 yards per hou | 
| 


hew 


E)—DrYING AND CONDITIONING 
Drying Wool and Wool Goods. Ueber das Trocknen von Wolle und Woll 


waren F. Franz. Jextid-Pra 1980, §. 54-58. The theory and practice of 


Wool: Action of Heat: “Zur Eimwirkung von Warme au 
Zahn. Textid-Praxis, 1950, §, 7-10. The action of heat on wool 
respect of (a) air-dry wool, (6) wool in the presence of water, and { stretched 
wool in water. The results of research carried out by various workers show that 


Wool Carbonising in the Piece. Spooner Dryer & Engineering Co., Ltd., Ikley 


Yorks. Textile Weekly, 1950, 45. 436, 438; The Dyer, 1950, 103, 210-2; Textile 
Mercury & Argus, 1950, 122, 310, 312. A description is given of an impregnation 
unit, coupled with a standard Spooner dryer, designed to combine the two pro 
cesses of acid eprempation and drying. A modification for wool material with 
cotton or silk selvedges is mentioned W4F. 


Carbonised Wool: Modified Method for Neutralising with Soda Ash. |. \. 
Perry. Tert. J. Australia, 1949, 24, 782. It is stated that the accepted practice 
in Australia) for neutralising wool containing sulphuric acid is to 


use an 


alkaline solution containing soap and soda ash In so doing a high pH value 


I 
must be maintained to keep the soap in solution and lathering freely The 
application for Australian Letters Patent No 


modified method, subje 
26,2361 /49, uses soda ash only, which results in a saving of soap and soda ash 


(G)-—-BLEACHING 
Hypochlorite/Chlorite Bleach Liquor: Application. Kozlov. Tekstil 
Prom., 1947, 7, No. 8, 30-31; No. 12, 23 (through Chem. Abstr., 1950, 43. 


8687"). (1) Bleaching of cotton with a mixture of calcium hypochlorite and 
sodium chlorite ‘‘ decreased the weakening of = fibre two-fold’’. A bright 
and stable colour resulted (2) In bleaching with mixtures of chlorite and 


Pol 

ting) on vertical spindles, a yarn trapping or scissors like severing device } fitted 

that accepts the portion of varn between the bobbin and a guide on the riser 

when the bobbin is full and ers or traps the yarn through the engagement 

of the riser with a catch that otherwise holds the cutting device open ( 

| tor ting rayon tricot fabrics ts briefly describes ihe mach ths 

| the fabr 1 removes se marks and is also claimed to control the stability 

: of llulose acetate tricot Spravs of boiling water directed towards the edges 

f the fabric uncur! th } p them uncurled untal the goods 1 e between 

two parallel steel plat for the setting process The commercial machine is 

opseTV et ciotn enti 11 I ae OF Which 
present special difficult rh itive merits of hard and soft soap, st ind | 
the mmwer type rotary machine for the milling operation are discu 4D. 

i the drying of wool are di ed: various methods of drying are d ribed, wi 
L copper cylinder drying machines, hot air dryers, infra-red and high frequency 
a drying, and the precautions to be taken with them to avoid damaging the wool 
W4E. 

a dry wool is considerably more resistant to heat than damp wool or wool in the | 
presence of water; dried wool may be heated for a short time to 140°-150° ¢ ‘ 
without decomposition occurring provided that no chemicals are present which { 

| are capable of attacking the wool | ein. The theoretical and practical applica _ 
tions of the work are discussed W —4E. _ 
(F)—CARBONISING 


Sulphite Pulp: Bleachability. Ii ey perstidn., 1947, §0 
thr h Chem. Al 6 we with which 


No. 11B, 9 hrou 


+} 


ing; Effects of Warp Tension. 
f H 


Cotton and Rayon Fabrics: Jig Dye 
wiring Lye 


~ 


fabri 


Dyeing, Printing and Finishing in Australia 


tracts are given from a review of tl 


20210 Ex 


Naphthol Dyes: Application. 
Vanou ispects of 


cedu 


and tor udding at ut] l he importa of pure water is stressed, as 
Inentions 


on and 


the naphthe ing of nyl i 
yes: Sources and Methods of Application. A. N. Gulati. 
] ! Indian dyes and their 


» 1949, 60, 223-22 A list of natural 
ed Historical notes are given 

methods of appl 
hair 
i 


Indian Te 


SOU! 


opr 


food colouring, ivory dyeing, an 


Dyes: Reversible Polymerisation and Molecular Aggregation. !.. M 
w of revers 


]. Phys Coli he rey 


hexamethylbenzene 


Logwood Colouring Matters: Constitution. 
offered on the chemical! constitution of hamatoxvlin 


271-273. Some notes are 
is outlined 


brazilin, and structural evidence 
Dyeing: Short Process for Indigosols. Zhe Dyer, igs50, 103, 209. A new dyeing 
1 to the wool fibre in all stages of manufacture and on 
introduced by Durand and Huguenin. 

time required for 


s which can be 
s of dyeing machine has been 
of the process are given, and its advantages are (1) the 
and oxidation is reduced to 35 to 45 minutes, (2) dyeing is carried out 
it 85° C., and (3) the Indigosols i few exceptions) are dyed in a 

Ww—4l. 


math 


| 
A254 g—Chemical and Firashing Processes 
hypoch te the decrease in the latter is rapid, but in the former relatively 
slow C—4G. 
variou ilphite pulp n be bleached related] to the degree of condensation 
of th nin in the pulp A method proposed for evaluating this property 
chlorinated and then washed with caust la, after which 
I 1h Vall «it rill } ‘Such lu together with K permanganate 
nul rand KR hlorine number, are given for ral series of sulphite pulps 
T} ta illustrate that the reaction between lignin and chlorine becomes more 
d t th wore the cooking conditions favour « sation of the lignin. They 
Iso 1 te that during the lignin condensat , th grout ire blocked 
which ly react with chloriu (4G. 
(I DYEING 
| Fibres, 
| igso, II A bnef ciscu nis given of the effects of warp tension on th i 
i scouring 1 dyeing of fabri in the pigge: le on produce 1 closing up 
of the fibres in the yarns, which restrict yuor {| trati Poy mentioned 
fab expanding device the dyeing of llulose acetate fabri and the dveing 
of cotton visc C—A4l, 
; Indian Textile J., 1949, 60, 
nrnting a 1 fin hing 
industry in Australia, published by the D 1 of Industrial Development, 
Com wealth of Australia. Demand and supply in the industry, equipment 
and methods used, output, and the Jabour situation are discussed. Although 
the d id for woven tton textiles is larg most ar mport {in the finished 
econditi About one-sixth of the wove ray I goods consumed in 
Austral e woven and dyed locally c—4I. 
laphth ds ire brietly d issed The pro 
, for package dveimnge 1s ce ribed ind methods for beam and ig dveing 
preset ine of these dye The 
following ancient s are discussed: tattooing, tie 
dyeing, multi ke 1 and lver printing, painting, 
1 haelis 
in the field of “‘ molecular compounds’ is presented, in the following sections: 
1) the reversible molecular aggregation of dy hanges which occur in the 
spectra of some dyes with change of solvent ’. from aqueous to alcoholic 
media) are described and discu 1 11) Quinhydrone-like molecular com 
pounds; quinhydrones formed from a hydroquinone and a quinone and the 
anal us compounds formed from an aromat p-diamine and a corresponding 
diimine at nsidered IIl) Molecular compounds composed of two different 
malecular species; e.g. th mpound of phenol and quinone or chloranil and 
y benzene 
dyeing 
at abx 
| neutra 


Dress Goods: Dyeing. 


Teview ol preparat 


(J)—-PRINTING 
Copper Printing Rollers: Prevention of Demage and Repair. 
igso 67. February, 80-83 Meth« reve 


Vat Colours: Printing. 


Textiles: Modification. 
E. Wright an Iton Harris. Ci 


for comfort 4K. 
Textile Fabrics: Anti-shrink Finishing. “The Nev nis] Dimensional 
Stability in Fabrics and Garmer 1949, 121, 
498-505 537-540, 1005-1006, o4s 1164-1169, 
1205-1207: 1950, 122, 184-15 31-235, 276-2 423 popular account is 
auses of th kag 
yarn stretch, und of mechanica yemical anti-shrink 
finishes Early and modern m or ndering wool u rink le and 
treatments llulosic material t rmaldehyde and glyoxal are reviewed 
4K. 
Crépe Fabrics: Latent Energy i in Fibres and Yarns. re } Fibres, 
1950, If, 41-43 An illustrate: is gi 1 
fabrics The formation of the crepe by the untwisting 


ribed and @¢ way in v h this is 


trolled crépeing 


Cloth Shrinkage in Garment Production. li’ 
25-34; 1950, No. 5, 3-11. The factors contribut 
1 whi 


1 ove ming the shrinkage probl 


Textile Fibres and Fabrics: Softness and Handle. I’. Bryant. Text. ]. Austral 
1949, 24, S804. The effects on handle of bleaching, dyeing and finishing are 
issed, and the importance of remain g proces n this respect is emphasised 
Special mention is made of wetti id dryin perations, an detrimental 
effect ligh temperature and/or dryi riods ren mace 
to the ‘‘ Flexeas for silk, nvlon, an yon knitting yarns W—4K. 
(L.)— PROOFING 
Coated Fabrics: History. (‘' Yesterday's Coated Fabrics."’) J]. Tutt 
Interchem. Rev., 1949, 8, No. 1, 15-17 The development of coated fabrics up 
to the beginning of this century is briefly reviewed. The writer deals with the 
manufacture of oil-silk, waterproof paulins, oilck rubber-coated fabrics, 
pyroxylin-coated fabrics and artificial leather. CAL. 
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Wool Record, 1950, 77, 813, 815, 817. In a general 
suggestions relating to the attainment of satisfactory results in the dyeing process 
are mad w—4l, 
7 ile Recorder 
= 
described and urces of damage are then discussed These include foreign 
mattet in the print past Tosi of the doctoy edg y acidic past frothy 
pastes, and grit in the fabri Methods of protection from th urces of 
given 
of vat ir printing ar mn red under the heading vat pastes and pow 
| ders il potash and soda ash: reducing agent tormosul, sodium hyd: 
sulphit ‘ ind zit hydrosul!phit 1 sulphoxyvlates; hygr op 
gent glycerin and urea lvent print colour not nd pre-ageing ' 
m. Engng. News, 1950, 28, 38-39. Recent 
advances in textile technology are briefly surveved. New methods of producing 
cross-linkages, the introduction of amino and rboxymethyl groups into cellu : 
lose and the partial acetylation of cellulose are mentioned. § me of the latest 
work on wool is outlined and new fibres (Vicara, Orlon, Dynel and Celcos) are 
dealt with. Under dyeing, high-temperature dyeing processes (e.g. the Thermosol 
proce ire briefly discussed The final sect overs the blen of fibres 
| 
indicated. Fabric shrinkage during crépeing, irregulariti n crépeing, the con 
trol of crépeing and the use of the pre-embossing calender as an aid to con 
Eee are also dealt with ( 4K. 
ing to cloth shrinkage and ways 
ip, and the textile scientist can 
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Tetra-alkyl Orthotitanate Waterproofing Agents. (‘' Organic Compounds of 
litanium.’") KR Speer and D. R. Carmody. Ind. E Chem., 1950, 42, 


25-2 etra-alkyl orthotitanates, obtained by the action titanium 
tetra alcohols, are very effective waterproofing agents. These com- 
por ble of imparting a water-repellent, finish to paper, cotton, wool, 
silk bres, felt and wood. Experimental procedures which have been 


used for the treatment of materials by this agent are briefly described and one 
hypothesis for the mechanism of the waterproofing action is outlined C--4L, 


Wool: Insect Proofing. (‘' thproofing of Wool,’’ Part 4.) Wool Sei 


Rev., 1949, No. 4, 3 


orul 


are first dealt 


' St 
} 


bric to larval attack is illustrated Future possibilities are m 
nd a tnbliography is given 


Fishing Nets: Preservation. B. Farrer Brit. Columbia Research Council, 
Tech. Bull., 1949, No. 11, 72 pp. (through Chem. Abstr., 1950, 43, 8688"). 
} 


Experiments showed th mercury chloride and copper naphthenate were 
fective in reducing d n of fishing net Both requir 

resistant after ating leterious effect of linseed oil as 

vas iced by ¢ | g it in a volatile solvent. Cutch follov 

ilphate in neutral or ammoniacal solution preserved linen an 

rear from weathering Dichromates were useless for fixing 

Heavy cotton web was protected against bacterial action, abra 

ing by treatment with cutch- copper sulphate-coal tar. Lacing tv 

erved effectively with a cold dip ot coal tar, a volatile olvent 

naphthe vate When treated in this way, they were more ea 


when hot-tarred 


Phenylimercuric lons: Sorption on Fibres. (‘* Control of Micro-organisms in 
Pulp and Paper Mills."’ IL.)  S. O. Pehrson and N. J. Lindberg Svenska 
Traforskningsinst., Midde!. 40. udin., 1948, §1, 
439-440.) The ts periments dealing with 
the sorption of phe nylmercuri el t res, as determined by means of a 
nological method which is des 
fibres retain a great part of the cdisu 


hanical and chemical pulp 


The greatest re tion takes 


place on groundwood pulp fibres i : ih 
sulphite pulp. The sorption is 1ount of fi 
niluence of different concent 1 the x 


phenylmercuric acetate has al Ke le reduct 
inhibit ng effect of the mercurial compound f mi 

found in the prt ice of fibre but by the rluminiu 
this effect is reduced 


Wood Pulp: Bacterial Blueing and Rotting. (‘A Bacterium Occurring in 
Wet Mechanical Pu ing a Heat-stable, Highlyfungicidal Sul 
Stig Pehrson Svenska Trdforskningsinst., Middel. 27 print 
Botanisk Tidsk., 1947, 


The organism plays an 1€1N ng 
rhe fungistatic properties of the isolated bacterium have been studied, including 
the effect of tempe re on its antibiotic activity. The substance does not lose 


its activity at ¢ 
PATENTS 
Continuous Loose Cotton Scouring Apparatus. Johnson & Johnson (Gt. 


Britain) Ltd. B.P.624,633 of 8/10/1946: 14/6/1949 (Conv. 19/10/1945). The 
claims are for a method and apparatus for continuously treating loose fibre 
with liquids, e.g. for scouring cotton The apparatus consi of a somewhat 
he lower part being almost horizontal and dischargimy the 
lik a roller conveyor. The loose fibr. and i:quid 
ire fed to the top of the vertical limb. A V-shaped slot is cut in the upper , art 


PO 1s Ireatments to protect wool from attack by moth 
ind beetle BFpbs are described Physical protective measures Ei 
vith—airtight containers, mechanical agitation, temperature control—then 
Chemical 
e.g. the Eulan he effect of staple fibre admixture on the susceptibilitv of 
Ww ent 
| 

C—4L. 
hate and 
tion of 
n of the 
rganisms) 
1s ilphate 
C—AL. 
ind rotting of wood: pulp are reported. An antagonistic organism has been 
olated from fresh pulp (and the white water and slime of the paper mills). 
‘23 
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of the horizontal imb and covered by a sheath that leaves space for liquid to 
escape (for recirculation) as the plug is thrust forward. It is claimed that with 
a liquor to cotton ratio of zo to 1 and a conduit of 18 inches diameter it ts 
possible to scour cott t the rate of 1,000 Ib. per hour, or about 29 times the 
rate possible with a kier of 5,000 I 

Cockled Cellulose Acetate Fabric: Production. British Celanese Ltd. BLP 
624,720 of 31 10/ 1996515, 6/ 1949 (Conv. 31/10/1945). Fabric made of or con 
taim a substantial proportion of a thermoplasti » cellulose acetate 
fabric) is fed from a roll by means of a «lrive er on to a heated 
plate (e.g. at 250-280 C.) where it remains un ! long enough (1-5 


seconds) f he thermoplastic yarn to s il buckling of the 


nee, whereupon it is removed from 


) 
fabric so that it presents a cockled appe 


the plate. To prevent sticking of the fabric to the plate the latter is lubricated 
with a silicone grease C 


Glyoxal: Application in Crease- and Shrink-proofing. Clu 
In B.P.624,733 of 24/12) 1946515/6/ 1949 (Conv. 29/1 


sottnes 
ing glvoxal 
baking at about 
ults of tests of warp way shrinkage. (See also 


/. Textile Institute, 1947 38. ( 
Stocking Drying Machine. W. M. Cissell. B.P.624,833 of 10/7 1947216 1949 
} 


in acidic catalyst (oxalic acid or ammonium chloride), an 
212° F I he examples give res 


Cony. 14/11/1938 The claim is for at 1ine for drying socks and stockings 
on hollow forms, in which the series of forms are arranged around a rotatable 
hollow wh which hot air reaches the form ia appropriate open 
ings may be moved out of the drying position without inter 
rupting hot air to the other forms ( 


Screen Printing Apparatus. |)an Walker and David Evans & Co, Ltd. BYP 
625,108 of 29/4/1946 and 16/4, 1947°22/6/ 1949 The invention relates to 
mechanism for applying the squeegee in screen printing so that the process 


not so dependent on the skill of the operator There are yo claims and detail 


ire shown in & sheets of machine ng ( 


Lignocellulosic Material: Single-step Pressure Cooking. |.. KR. Gans. BVP 


625,130 Of 11/9/ 19465 22/6) i ighe-step alkaline pressure cooking for 
producing bleachable pulp from) lignocelluk material the mass is quickly 
wht to the temperature at which the incrustants react with the caustic liquor 
with the utmost reaction velocity ind the king time at full pressure i 


straw 


Block Printing Machine. Kk. B.P.o25,170 of 


I © 19490 

Conv. 16; 4) 1946 A block printing machine for textiles comprises an endle 

belt cony r x and a block holder n nted for pivotal movement 

La vert ls or away from the fabme and in a horizontal plane 

owards « inking means Details are shown in six sheets 

of machine drawings Cc 


Naphthenic and other Cyclo-alkanecarboxylic Acid Salts: 
Strengthening Cotton Yarn. States Rubber 


Application in 
Sq oof 

2/ 1947: 23/6/ 

ind other natural cell 

iupregnation with a 


ne 
arboxvlic acu t ind x ran from 2 to &, fol 
lowed by stre Irving under tension Typical 
naphthenic acid 1 number 162, (2) the rectified 

ucids, 224, (3) bott Aruba dark avid 221, derived 


( 
Chlorine /Chlorine Dioxide Bleaching Liquor: Production. Mathieson Alkali 


Works (assignees of H. N. Latomer B.P.62<,201 of 


17/4/1947 °23/6/ 1949 


ett, Peabody & Co 
und 27/9/1946 
uidition to Regenerated cellulose materials are rendered stable 
in dimensions and resistant t 
impregnation with an aqueous 
| 
restricted to 20 minut or | “ Critical temperatures of maximum reaction j 
elocity re tabulated for variou m materials: they range from 200° ¢ ! 
for pointe yood imo for hamboo wool hip are ooked at 
at 175 186° ind reeds at 166 ( t 

{ 
from Columbian is oil lyy il strength tests are recorded for a Sakel « Pima 

j otten yarn before and after treatment [he varns may be rubberised for tyre: 


Pigment-coloured Yarns and Fabrics: Production; Use of Polyvinyl Resins. 
Courtaulds Ltd_., hon Boulten, Hermann Gorg id Char! 


1049 


vinyl butyral 


condense 


Hosiery Pre-boarding Machine. 
Hurxthal B.P.625,4 


en 


Production; Use of Alginate Resins. 
Courtau in Boultor ilcock, Herman Gorge and H. W. Best 


1949 The di 


sin wit! 


imethylene 


ilt to render th 


Modified Starch: Production. 


} 
‘ aa 
Resin-bonded Cotton Cord: Preparation for Rubbering. 


BP. 625.93 ‘ fy 4g 194! 


Continuous Roll Winding Machine. 
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a Conv. 2 1946 The claim is for a system for making a solu n of chlorine 
ind chlorine diox ranging im ratio from 1:1 to 1:4 ng it for bleaching 
ga th mixtu former, e.g. by the act m of go per cent sul 
hur or ! tur { im chlorate nd chloride A substantial part 
f the chlori ind nearly all the chlori dioxide are absorbed by water jn a 
ibber fand the lquor used in late stage of the bleaching process), and 
inab i ch i bed by ma p hquor from an earher bleaching 
lay ( 
625.215 of 3/6/1947:23/6/ and fabrics (of any known natural or 
artificial fibre) are treated with an aqueous dispersion containing a finely-divided 
pigment major proportion of polyvinyl chloride or poly, and a 
minor proportion bout one-third as much) of a pre-med, fusible 
iclamine formaldehyde or urea formaldehyde 1 1, and baking to render the 
esin infusible A plasticiser for th polyvinyl ompound may ilso be added. Just 
prior to use, diammonium hydrogen phosphat idded to the dispersion. Th 
re fast to w rubb ( 
Proctor Schwartz, It issignees of A. © 
1949 (Cony 6/5) 1946 The 
nVEEE relates to a pre boarding machine for hosiery (e.g. nylon stockings) in 
which th t of tor is pivotally arranged around a base connected with the | 
team supply and a \ ium | rhe for in be drawn together that they 
may be covered by a dome for steaming or swung radially outward, after raising 
the dome, for the removal and replace: t of the stockings Cc 
Gordo B.P.625.609 of 3/6/1947: persed in a 
lution of algi cid of etall | 
nd treated with rent formaldehyde) that reacts to fo 
the alginate. Such an agent may bb Ided to th persion (e.g. hex 
tetramine or paraformaldehyd ! the reaction effected by drying and baking 
In a further stage, the mat il be treated with a solut faCr, Pb or Al 
in thle in if lutior 
Ret Co, B.P.625,688. ol 
15/8/1946: 1/7/1949 V. §3/12/ 194 Starch itaining 1-30 per cent. of 
moisture is treated with | im per it. of AICL, 6H.0 
n the weight of starch) at 20 ‘ 1 pH 2-8-3°4. Tabl how the effect 
of tin to 1440 minut ind ture tent of the starch (5, 10, 15 and 20 
r ce ¢ +} t tent { tter when Tih 
tarch treated with oor p t f aluminium chl t roa ¢ ind pli 
and soa” i th { aiu nium chlorice and 
per t Another tal hows the effe chat the method | 
which th 1 chlon ) with the tarcl sturr th 
thin tarcl xtri nd (3) rolled lutl tarch from irch 
Winet t Corporation 
treat cellulose fib raurt shar tor ord for rubber ty the fibr ur 
¢ ther | of a ctu ‘ t phenol-formaldehyde resol (100 
! t t fan | h yoo it g the v prox Dest 
lude ¢ th RH ‘ at 250° 
O44 mach for t musty wind material 
wire, \ nto roll mprises primary dris 
5 | 


roll is 


complete and guidi ext portion on to the next support, 


ew roll to the 


auxiliary drive that operates to bring the 


Hat Bodies: Apparatus for forming. 
The invention provides a we 


oi lt 


h 


the material ler are 


fi 1940. 
auton 
sh ip 


lath 


Cotton Seed Lint Testing Instruments. 


ind 


Textile Physical Laboratory: 


« 


Cellulose 


atoire phy texti 


49, 1043-1044, 1044-1045 (through 


bre 


105 


nce, 
vapour 


, and fastness of dveing 


Ilulose 


tions VIII 2) Cellulose 


Rea 
1949, §2, 165 
1950, 43, 
fr 


1 


n of amorphous celluk 
with previous results from 4 
I morphous and crys 
from 
involves 
zeTo 
Resul 


i8 claims and 


Merrimac Hat Corporation. 
) supporting ind gundi 


mtrols tts ns 


Equipment. 
') M. Bovyn 


167 2) Svensk 


morph 
1s Cot 


ravon has 


an initial r 
against t 


amount 
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and an 
d in 
hing 


full surface s 


sheet 


B.P.632, 
ng mechanism 
ion as the . 

tilso provided 
urrent is it 
the 


web 


wrapping 


Fibre Amerphous Material: Determination. 


tions, X.] Tore 
Kem. Tid., 1949, 
Allylcelluloses of 


u 


st 


1 
t 
ou 

ton 

finding 


that the 


pid change, followed 

and extrapolating 

ble or amorphou: 
pulp, 


C—SA. 


me 
ACCES 1 


of the 


1 for cotton 


Irradiated Artificial Fibres: Tensile Strength and Degree of Polymerisation. 


Arnult 


Nylon: Moisture Sorption. ‘Interaction 


Mal 


Sippel.- 1949, 

\ math pression 
] for macrom 


e of polymerisation 
that 


assumed to characterise 


and to be 


Im Dole. Ann. N.} 
8236 


112, 8o-84 (through Chem 
is derived for the re 


fr uction of the Vi 
les which is 
invet 


rystallite 


{bhstr 1940, 
iF I nsile strength 
ilar structur J nstant in this 
v forces 


strength a 


of s | t le 
percentage of 
rystallite 


vtween Vapours and High Polymers 


Listy 


otherm 


through Chem 
t sorption 
the rption 


5-718 


70 
derived 
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N N,=ae’/@ in which N is the number of moles of vapour sorbed and N, is 
the number of moles of sorption sites, both per unit of adsorbent, a is the 
wtivity of the vapour being sorbed, and o’ is the first derivative of with 
respect tO @) @ = 1+ + + . The constants ¢;, etc., are 
the ratios of the internal partition functions of the sorbed molecules in the first, 
second, etc. layers to that in the pure liquid. Seven graphs in each of which 
a/N is plotted against a are now given. They represent experimental data on 
various systems, including: water/collagen, water/polyvinyl alcohol, water 

nylon, and water/isobutylated polyamides. Comparisons are made with Lang 


muir’s equation and with the Brunaver, Emmett and Teller equation CSA. 
Silk Fibroin: Structure. B. Drucker and S. G. Smith Nature, 1950, 165 
190-197 By paper partition chromatography it is shown that the denatured 
and ‘‘renatured"’ forms of water-soluble fibroin obtained previously’ are 
chemically identical with fibroin itself The disposition within the molecule of 
the constituent amino-acids of the ‘‘ renatured'’ form has been investigated by 
means of a brief tryptic hydrolysis. A reasonably complete picture of the 
folded molecule of ‘‘ renatured"’ protein has been obtained In the fibroin 
molecule of molecular weight 33,000, three straight-chain sections can be 


envisaged with a total residue weight of 7,000 each, and containing only glycine 
alanine and serine, linked by two re 


gions of total residue weight 5,000 each, 
ind containing all the bulky amino acids of the molecule /. Textile Institute 


1947, 38. A423.) ( 
Wool and Silk: Colour Reaction with Aconitic Anhydride. M. Palumbo 
Ann, chim. apphcata, 1948, 38. 519-524 (through Chem. Absir., 1949, 43 
8685"), per cent. solution of cts-aconitic anhydride in acetic anhydride 


colours wool and Lanital a deep red and silk pink, but nylon is not affected 


C— 5A. 

Wool: Moisture Determinations. 4mierican Dyestuff Reporter, 1g50, 39. 129 
(Report of a forum and discussion at Lowell Textile Institute, U.S.A.) The 
ving oven is most generally used for moisture determinations but electroni 


moisture testers and the distillation method of determinin 


g moisture content have 
been applied in some cass The distillation method actually measures the 
imount of water on the matenal, whereas the oven isures the loss 
in weight of the sample, thus including all volatile substa ». fibre lubri 
eants of the ester type. The use of octane ( BP. 110 } is advocated for the 
distillation method. The relative merits of diti¢rent ty s are discussed 


Sources of error when using electronic instruments ar 


Quality Numbers: Meaning. F. A. Clarke and Ro A. Weber. Wool, (Massev 
College Wool Association), 1949, 1. No. 2, 11-13 The 


relationship between 


quality and spinning properties is discussed, and the many factors which must be 
taken into consideration when assessing the quality of wool ar 


ire enumerated 
Details are given of the requirements of the United States Government, which 


show the first attempt to standardise tops on the basis of fibre fineness, and this 
ethod of assessment is examined. Results of an investigation into the relation 


hi 


up between fineness, crimp and quality are included W— 5A. 
B)--YARNS 


Instron Electronic Tensile Tester. 


Trans 


loner. S Mech. Engrs., 1949, 7%. 789-796 1950, 43 
745 A new type of tensile-testing instt iples for 


Tyre Cord: Adhesion to Rubber; Dynamic Compression Test. G. \. Pittman 
und E.R. Thornley. Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1949, 25, 116-131. An improved 


Lia ‘ thod test) has been developed for thé purpose of 
valua w rubbe eC The test prece consist i single cord sur 
inded by a thin ul layer of casing compound, which in turn is 
losed and protect thi laver of rubber of s lard composition 
Such test pieces are subjected to cyclic compression and bending, under con- 
trolled conditions of cord tension and ambient temperature, in a special 
wachine, which is described and illustrated The degree of bond deterioration 
s determined y comparing the load required to pull the cord axially through 
rt. I subjected to compression after a specifi 


4260 
and G. S. Buri 
both measuring the forces on the sample and for controlling its extension 
Results are given of tests on a paper, and on natural and artificial fibres, yarns 
na fabr SB. 
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number of cycles, with that required to do so in a similar untreated test piece 
The data show the rate. at which the rubber/cord bond deteriorates with 
various degrees of compression and temperature, and examples are given of the 
use of the method for evaluating bonding agents for cotton and rayon cords 
A general comparison is made between this and other adhesion tests. A dis 
cussion of the paper is reported C—SB. 


Viscose Rayon Tyre Cord: Adhesion to Rubber. (‘‘Rubber-Rayon Adhesion.") 
Ray Thoman and H. H. Gillman. Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1949, 25, 105-115 
A study is presented on the static adhesion, in rubber-rayon materials, of two 
types of adhesives—-a reclaim dispersion-casein mixture and resorcinol- 
formaldehyde-latex system. The adhesion of these dips at temperatures up to 
250° F., and after periods of hot air ageing is described. Adhesion falls off with 
increased temperature and after ageing. Hrief experimental details are given 
C— SB. 

Yarn and Fabric: Relations between Tensile Strengths.‘ Los rapports des 
résistances dynamomeétriques de fil et de tissu.’’) A. Blacke. Rayonne, 1949, 
5. No. 11, 53-55; No. 12, 49-55. The relation between the tensile strength of a 
varn and a fabric made therefrom is expressed by: R, =F «x Nx R,, where R, and 
R, are the dynamometric resistance of the fabric (scm. wide) and the yarn, res 
pectively, N the number of threads in 5 om., and F a variable. Fourteen factor 
affecting the value of F are discussed. Results of a study by Essam of the 
influence of weave, warp and weft density, and twist coefficient on the value of 
F are tabulated. As a result of a report on the variation of strength with th: 
variation of warp tension, the value of F has been established for a number of 
listed cases. Another approach has been made by Kjellstrand (1935), based on 
the ratio between specific strength and fabric density; the practical applicability 
of his theory is discussed. C—SB. 
C)—Faprics 
Textile Fabrics: Informative Labelling. (‘‘ Verder op de weg naar ‘ informa- 
tieve labeling’ ’’.) L. Corbeau. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 1949, 3. 157-164 
Following up previous discussions'** the author examines further different 
possibilities of informative labelling for textiles, including indications concern 
ing raw material composition, processing treatment, and use properties. A brief 
survey of the results of an enquiry among textile retailers and a short review 
of the development of informative labelling in other countries are also included 
J. Textile Institute, 1948, 39. A493; *Sweers, J. Textile Institute, 1948, 32: 


\429; "van Capelle; Sweers, /. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, A201.) ( 


Wool: Note on Disintegration in Abrasion Tests. HF. Schiefer and J. F 
Krasny. j. Res. National Bureau of Standards, 1950, 44, No. 1, 9-14. This 
article also appears in Textile Research Journal, 1949, 10 No. 12, 802-809 
These abstracts, 1950, A137.) w—sC. 


(D)—OTHER MATERIALS 

Dyeings: Fastness; Standardisation of Systems of Classification. (‘Sur la 
determination des solidités des teintures."’) Henrich Ris. Teintex, 1949, 14 
459, 461, 463 A survey is presented of the development of systems for the 
determination and classification of the fastness. of dyes. The first attempt to 
standardise methods was made in Germany in 1911 when the D.E.K. “* fastness 
commission '’ was founded. The D.E.K. system and its later modifications are 
briefly described. The work of the Society of Dyers and Colourists in England 
in this field is traced, and mention is also made of the I.C.I. system and the 
A:.A.T.C.C, system in the United States for fixing standards of fastness. In 
Switzerland, as in most of Europe the D.E.K. system has been used, but 
lifferent organisations have their modifications which make it difficult to achieve 
a European standard system of fastness specification. Some proposals which 
have been suggested are outlined. In 1947 a Swiss ‘‘Fastness Commission’’ was 
set up to consider the various existing systems and to attempt to derive a 
standard system from them In 1949 an agreement was made between this 
commission and the French Textile Institute and unification between France 
and Switzerland has been achieved with regard to fastness to light, washing, 
alkaline milling, water, sea water, rubbing, ironing and carbonisation C—SD. 


Inter-Society Colour Council: Current Activities. E. I. Stearns. Amer. Dyes 
Rept., 1950, 39, 109-112, 120. The work of the Inter-Society Colour Council is 


| 


AlOz lLaunderin ind Dry Cleaning Buddimeg and neineering 
discussed. Topics dealt with include organisation and membership, meetings 


and publications, and the work of various committees on problems connected 


with colour. The problem of standardising colour names is dealt with at some 
length and several colour charts are presented C—SD. 


PATENT 
Electrical Resistance Type Moisture Content Meter. Marcon: Instruments 
Ltd., C. F. Brockelsby and W. A. H. Todd. B.P.625,024 of 15/4/1946 


21/6/1949 The claim is for an instrument for indicating the moisture content 
of wool, cloth, tobacco, etc. from the electrical resistance of the material, which 
an be adjusted to allow for fluctuations in the temperature and the con 
ductance of the material. That is, the instrument gives a reading proportional 
to (log R)—A, to {log(G—G,)}-—A’, to T/B and to T/B’, where R is the 
resistance, A and A’ and B and B#’ are constants depending on the material and 
the electrode structure, T is the absolute temperature, G is the total conductance 
1G the conductance due to the material. Circuit diagrams are shown. ( 


7-LAUNDERING AND DRY-CLEANING 


Enzymic Laundry Soaking Agents. ( ca. Mitt. chem. Forsch.-Inst 


Ind. Osterr., 1946, 1, 36-37 (through Chew str., 1950, 43, 8711° The use 
of pancreatic enzymes as laundry soaku s discussed. Albuminous dirt 
disintegrated by the proteolytic enzy water-soluble product Fatty 
iling with dirt particles of soot, iron lay, et s saponified by the 
Lipa The enzyme ¢ applied most ef vely at 37° ( The action of the 
ZVINES i lective f{ ibumin, fat irch, mineral oils, and ink spots. G 
patents for such soaking agents are ent ed and manufacturing methods art 


& BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
A)—CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND PLAN1 
Ebonite: Application in Rayon Machinery. United Ebonite and Lorival Co 
Textile Weekly, 1950, 45. 720. An illustrated note is given on the fabric 
of Lorival’”’ ebonit lers for the Nelson’’ continuous rayon spinning 
i hine 8A. 
Water Pipes: Aerobic Microbiological Corrosion. Erik Olsen and W. 


Szvbalski feta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3. 1og4-1105, 1106-1116 I) A descrip 
tion is given of a type of corrosion in water pipes, accompanied by the forma 
tion of ‘‘ tubercles" consisting mainly of hydrated iron oxides and iron bacteria 


‘ pittings. The electrochemical nature of this corrosion is 
discussed and a theory is advanced according to which micro-organisms, 


especially iron bacteria, accelerate these processes. (II) An attempt was made 
to prove expemnmentally the hypothesis regarding the activity of iron bacteria 
during corrosion of water pipes. It could be shown that the iron bacteria play 
i decisive part in the formation of the ‘‘ differential aeration cell’’ and in the 
mechanical reinforcement of the ubercle "', but that corrosion proceeds prac 


tically independent of the metabolic activity of iron bacteria. An attermpt has 
been made to inhibit further corrosion by changing the equilibrium of the water 
in such a way that a compact protective layer of ‘‘ chalky rust ’’ is formed on 


the surface of the tubercle (8A. 
C)--Sream anp Power Suprery 
British Cotton Mills: Electrification. (‘‘ Electricity in the Cotton Industry.’’) 
4 Ormerod. Textile Weekly, 1950, 45. 676-678. Detailed « ritic isms are offered 
on several of the arguments advanced by Cox and Swale! in favour of more 
extended electrification in cotton mills. They relate to (1) the basis of calcula 
tion for weaving output, (2) steam consumption in sizing, (3) energy expended 
in weaving, (4) shuttle acceleration, and (5) the influence of lighting on output 
Textile Institute 1950, 41 and arg2 
D)—-Power TRANSMISSION 


Chain Drives: Selection and Care. Etheient Power Transmission Calls for 
Care ful Se lection of Chains."') Tertile Recorder, 1949, 69. September, 150, 152, 
is4. Various types of transmission chains are described and their suitability 


for particular industrial purposes is indicated. Chain wear, chain wheels and 
hain loadings and the care and lubrication of chain drives are some of the topics 


fealt with C—8sD. 


| 
| 
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8—-Building and Engineering ( Patents A263 
Textile Mills: Lighting. L’éclairage dans l'industrie textile Edouard 
Clausset Rayonne, 1949, §. No. 11, to8-113 Standards of hghting in the 
textile industry are briefly discussed and a table is given showing the minimum 
lighting required for certain jobs in various branches of the industry C—8F. 


(H)—Warer PURIFICATION 

Modified Sodium Silicate: Application in Industrial Water Softening. Kk. k 
McDowell. Industrial Chemist, 1950, 26, 51-54. ‘‘ Modified’ sodium silicate, 
formed by the interaction of sodium silicate and sodium bicarbonate is recom 
mended for water softening. Industrial applications of the process, filtration 
problems and the economic considerations involved are discussed «8H. 


Water: Industrial Applications. A. Kk. Beenic. Tert. J. Australia, 1949, 24. 
659-666. The impurities present in water and their effects in the various pro 
cesses for which water is used, including textile processing, are discussed 
together with methods of removing the impurities. Methods of water softening 
ire also described W 8H. 


(I)—WastTe Disposal 
Wool Scouring Wastes: Comparison of Methods for Treatment. S. E. Coburn 
Sewage Works ]., 1949, 21. 84-g0. Physical and chemical analyses are given of 
waste liquor from detergent-scoured wool, the liquor having been treated by 3 
methods (acid-cracking, coagulation with calcium hypochlorite and coagulation 


with calcium chloride). Sludge data are also given. The merits of the processes 
are discussed, and estimated chemical costs compared. Light detergent scouring 
of solvent-scoured wool produces wast which are amenable to biological 


treatment Ww 


Wool Scouring Wastes: Treatment. |. \. McCarthy. Sewage Works J., 1949 
21,-75-83. American tests are described on the efficacy of various calcium salts for 
iz waste water lhe combined use of carbon dioxide 


coagulating wool scour 
und calcium chloride is a relatively simple, rapid and inexpensive method of 
treatment; it can be used with either flotation or sedimentation, and workable 


sludge of any desired moisture content can be obtained. Grease can be recovered 
from the sludg acid-cracking and pressing. Details are n of the mechanics 
of the process, and of its cost and limitations In collateral investigation 


coagulation was not produced with sodium hypochlorite, barium hydroxide or 
barium chloride; satisfactory coagulation was however obtained by using carbon 


dioxide and very finely divided calcium carbonate w—8i. 


Sheep: By Products. (‘‘ Les Sous-produits du Mouton.'’) C. Jourdain. Le 
Mouton, 1949, 4. 113-4 The various uses of the by-products obtained from sheep 
ure described W 81. 
PATENTS 

Electrical Resistance Hygrometer. Eric Jones (Roval Aircraft Establishment) 
B.P.625,189 of 7/3/1947:23/6/1949. The claim is for a device for indicating 
humidity which depends on the change in electrical resistance when a 1 
wire is strained by reason of a ve change in a material that is sensitive to 
the humidity of the atmosphere. For example, a sheet of cellulose acetate 

wrapped with four equal lengths of the same thin resistance wire, in zig-zag 
fashion, or a thin-walled cylinder of cellulose acetate is wrapped with four equal 
coils of wire, and one half is coated with a waterproofing agent so that it is 


stance 


indifferent to atmospheric humidity The wires are connected, with a battery 
and galvanometer, to form a Wheatstone’s bridge Wiring diagrams are 
shown ( 

Air Conditioning Apparatus. RK. A. Prasad Misra and Wild-Barfield Electric 


Furnaces Ltd B.P.625,786 of 29/4/1947:4/7/ 1949 An air conditioning 
apparatus (for hot, dry climates) cpmprises a casing, the bottom of which is 
rpplied with water and which has at one side an air inlet grille, and on the 
opposite side a louvre-operated air outlet, behind which is a box-like screen 
packed with charcoal, coke, crushed brick, felt, loose cotton or glass fibre to 
offer a large surface to the air passing through it. Inside the casing is a motor 
that drives a fan adjacent to the inlet and also a slinger disc that picks up 
water from the reservoir and sprinkles it against the exit screen For cold 
climates an electric or other heater could be fitted Cc 


+ 
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Wool Scouring. Water: Treatment. Fields Point Manufacturing Corp. B.P. 
627,873 of 17/8/1949. Wool scouring water direct from the scouring bowls is 
treated with calcium hypochlorite, in the ratio of 35 parts of scouring water to 
1 part of bleaching powder solution, mixing being assisted by bubbling air 
through the liquid The foreign matter forms 2 curds The lighter curd is 
. ied off and centrifuged, giving a high quality grease. The heavier curd is 
left to separate, treated with mineral acid, allowed to settle, and then passed 


“i 


through a filter press with steam, a low quality grease being obtained. The water , 


ufficiently clear and odour-free to be discharged into open streams or sewers 


W 
9 SCIENCE 

Asiatic Cottons: Anthocyanin Pigmentation. SS. (. Stephens Genetics, 
1948, 33, 191-214, 630-631 (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1949, 19, 345, 346 
The pseudoallehe series for the anthocyanin pigmentation in Asiatic cottons 
depends upon the interaction of at least three neighbouring loci. One, ““G’’, 
cet nes the presence or absence of a spot at the base of the petal, and another 
locus, ‘'S"', determines the pigmentation of the spot when developed “When 


G and S are both present there is a red spot; G@ alone leads to a white spot 
There is chemical evidence that the precursor of the pigment is a leuco com 
pound and it appears that the two genes condition reduction processes and act 
on very similar though not identical substances, anthozanthin and the leuco 
substance. ( 9. 


Kapok Tree: Genetics. H. J]. Toxopeus Meded. Alg. Proefstat. Landb., 
Buitenzsorg, 1948, No. 56, pp. 19 (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1949, 19, 
348). The variability of the kapok tree (Cetba pentandra) in Central and $ 
America, W> Africa, and S.E. Asia is described. The species shows considerable 
variation in America and Africa, but little in Asia, where the tree is highly 
s'lf- pollinating. Genetics and origins are discussed. The species is probably 
endemic to both Africa and America and was introduced by man into Asia at 
an early time C—8. 


j-Amylase: Action on Amylopectin and Glycogen. T. (. Halsall, BE. L. Hirst, 
L. Hough and J. K. N. Jones. /. Chem. Soc., 1949, December, 3200-3207. The 
action on waxy maize starch, waxy sorghum starch, and rabbit 

of crude 8-amylase prepared from wheat flour has been compared with that of 
crystalline 8-amylase, and the limit-dextrins so obtained have been examined 
The starch limit-dextrins produced by the crystalline enzyme have much higher 
molecular weights than those given by the crude enzyme, but the ratio of 
terminal to non-terminal glucose residues present in the dextrins is the same 
(approxumately 1:10) About so per cent. of the glucose residues of the original 
polysaccharide are eliminated by the action of the enzyme, leaving, both for 
starches and for glycogen, a limit dextrin containing twice the proportion of 
end-groups orginally present. C—2, 


Amylopectin and Glycogen: Enzymic Synthesis and Hydrolysis. (‘On the 
Equilibrium State of Branched Molecules."’) Karl Myrback and L. G. Sillen 
Ieta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3. 190-200. The paper deals with the pattern assumed 
by a branched macromolecule such as amylopectin or glycogen in equilibrium 
with a solution containing glucose-1-phosphate and the two phosphorylases 
causing the tormation and breaking of o-glucosidic 1:4- and 1:6-linkages. 
Formule are derived for the partition of the glucose residues over different types 
of inner chains and end chains. Equations are also derived for the cases of 
reversible and completely irreversible synthesis giving . (the fraction of the 
lucose residues split off by the action of 8-amylase) as a function of 8 (the 
degree of 1 tion). When these equations are tested with experimental 
values of 8 and ( it seems that amylopectin is not in an equilibrium state, but 
rather approaches the case of irreversible synthesis 


The values for glycogen 
ippear to agree rather well with the formula for equilibrium. C—9. 
Bacillus Macerans Amylase: Activity. kK. Myrback and Ebba Willstaedt. 
feta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3. 91-92. Bacillus macerans contains an amylolytic 
nzyme which converts starch, glycogen, etc., into the non-reducing Schardinger 
<diextrins (cyclo-amyloses). The action of the enzyme on starch is accompanied 
by an extremely rapid decrease in viscosity, indicating rupture of linkages in 


nterior ch } 


chains between branching points In addition to this hydrolysis by 


| 

= 


lia 


macerans amylase a formation of new 1: 4-a-glucosidic bonds occurs (describec 


as ‘‘ transglucosidation '’). Experiments confirm the view that the decrease iu 
viscosity should be accompanied by increase in reducing groups. It has beer 
verified that an increase in optical rotation occurs in solutions of the ma 
enzyme, cyclo-: | al maltose (or certain other sugars). This 
as Gne to the formation gher open chai n saccharides through a 
enzyme An investigation of the “* hydr« 
d. Results indicate that it 
nd 8-amvlase, and 
ans amylase tion. 
Miriam Goldzwei Palestine | 


108 (thraugh Chem bst 1949, 43 
I i} ime 


Jerusalem Ser 7° 1o7 


cellule 


in 2-6 days 


Cellulose: Thermophi lic Fermentation; Formation of Reducing 
feta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3. 975-981 ih 


rmophilic fermentation 


liobio « 
s of higher sac rides than cellobiose 
shown iment t ermentation lifferent sugars with the cellu 
uterium showed that the rate of ferment: nv highest for 
lowed by arabinose and xviose (equal), uc fructos¢ 
fermented at a rate several times as high as ir glucose 
fermentation a certain cellobiose activity wa 


Potato P- and Q-Enzymes. “The Enzymic Synthesis and Degradation of 
Starch,’’ VI and VIL.) S. A reg E. J. Bourne, I. A. Wilkinson and S 
Peat. /. Chem. Soc., 1950; VI, 8 : VII, 93-99. (VI) Directions are given for 
the preparation of the phosp Fie P-enzyme) and the cross-linking enzyme 
Q-enzyme) of potato, as stable, freeze-dried powders. The properties of purtfied 
P- and Q-enzymes are described VII) The results reported in the earlier com 
munications in this series’ are reviewed and correlated with the observatiom 
recorded in this paper Evidence is given that, beyond reasonable doubt, 
Q-enzyme functions by a non-phosphorolytic mechanism In this and other 
properties it appears to be distinct from the isophosphorylase also extracted 
from potatoes. The conclusion is reached that Q-enzyme is a transglucosidase, 
a not of the phosphorylase type, and that two amylopectin-synthesising 

stems represented by Q-enzyme and isophosphorylase may exist together in 


potato. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, A530.) ( 


t 
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Starch: Viscosity-Molecular Weight Constants; Enzymic Determination. 
‘Investigations of Malt Amylase,’ Part IV.) Eskil Hultin Acta Chem 
Scand., 1949, 3. 895-897 xe breakdown of starch by malt a-amylase is con 
sidered. If the number ink broken per unit time in enzymic depoly 
merisation processes, where sages are broken with equal ease, can be 
alculated from end group determinations, and if the modified Arrhenius 
Staudinger formula is valid for the substrate, t iscosity molecular weight 
onstant K,, of the substrate « cal rom a conversion factor for the 
enzymatic activity The constant for star 


Analytical Weights: Corrosion Resistance. gg ar H. Burch. 
Nature, 1950, 165, 201 A selection of 100 gm S was exposed for two 
three-month periods over the working bench in each of five chemical 
laboratories. The most resistant weights were of highly polished stainless steel, 
25 per cent. Cr, 20 per cent. Ni Cc—#. 


Chromatography: Precision Measurements of Adsorption and Exchange 
Isotherms from Column-elution Data. E. Glucckauf. J. Chem. Sov 
The extent to which it is permissible to use elution data from 

lumne for the calculation of adsorption isotherms has beer 


drawn that diffusion and non-equilibrium 


1949, 


Science A205 
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| 
8444°). A number of species of fungi 1 : 
old decaying books in Palestine were tested for their ability to split the HE 
of jelly-like membranes produced by Acetobacter avliinum. All decomposed some 
cellulo with 1 Piomentation was observed ( 9. 
Sugars. 
leals with 
the formation of lower sugars in the EB oof cellulose by a f 
pure culture of a cellulose<lecomposing bacterium, and with fermentation of ; 
7 sugars, especially glucose and lobiose, by the same organism. By repeated F 
iddition of alcohol to the medium from cellulose fermentation and evaporation | 
ed 
: 
ost 
fol 
wit 
ose 
9. 


ph ymmena do not greatly affect the form of the rear boundary of a chromato 
gram, if sufficient precautions are taken. An equation is deduced which per 
muts the determination of accurate adsorption equilibria from chromatographi 

boundary disturbances Cc—8. 


Circular Paper Chromatograms: Applications. [.. Rutter. Analyst, 1 


75. 37°42. An illustrated descrrption ts given of a modified technique in paper 
hromatography whereby iponents of muxtures are separated into circular 
me nstead of the usual spots o ids The advantages of the method are 

i 1 Some new means for detecting colourless adsorbates are outline 
ind examy ire given of the application of the technique in the analysis of 
biol il materials, dye ind inorganic substances Uh: ible importance 
0 olubility co eration » the cho of cle elopers is d ( ( 9. 


Paper Chromatograms: Continuous Development. Jorma K. Miettinen and 
A. I. Virtanen Acta Chew Scand., 1949, 3. 459 404 Continuous deve iop 
cending paper chromatography is achieved by fastening a thick pad 


+ ly 
of cellulose at the foot of the filter paper and illowing solvent to be absorbed 


men in 


= intil the fastest moving component reaches the pad Tertiary amyl! alcohol 
hows the best resolving power; this and other alcohols are preferred, and cause 
le decomposition than collidine sobutyric acid, and pyridine Cc—9. 


Refractive Index Chromatography. 
feta Chem, Scand., 1949, 3, 401-407 


1 Henrvk Borgiel. 
matography has 


been 


nlarged y the imtroduction of measurement of 

han n refractive power An ap 1: rketed 

which change ret tive pow ire recorded 

iS a n photographic pape rf ton Some 
expe es from w with such a given. Difficult 

ol but wavs to 

| them own, The ra I through th 


taon cur for fre tal anal; 7 r invest a ( 9. 


aor 


Indicators: Developments. [. \i. Kolthott Anal. Chem., 1950, 22, 65-69 


Recent « 


‘ nm +} ‘ 


Gases: Analysis. I.. K. Nash inal. Chem., 1950, 22, 108-121 Recen 


Pulp: Moisture Content Titrimetric Determination. ** Determination of 


Water by litration Axel Johansser enska Lvrdaforskninesinst 
ig. (Reprint fre Sue Pa tid) 1947, 50. No 1B, 124-126 In a 
trime erminat of water by a Karl } ler method,’ the 
unp d rt d with a solu of sulphur xxide and pyridin 
to th tur ded t iat t in Link ution 
whit | Lratior | stand it of solutions 1 bed and thr 
xamp ft of th: tl! re isture tests on pulp 
ind ray wh th itio (evaporated pulp 
bla und the tod ‘ r cl ( be ob n electro 
netric titration method used. Results obtained by this method are com 
mared with those fram oven dry for pult nd rayor ee Institute 


135. 26, A648 ( 9 
Water: Micro-determination. Johnsson feta Chem. Seand., 1949, 3 


oss. 1006 A modified Karl Fischer method for the micro-determination 


water ts adapted from the macro-method described by the writer (above The 
hydrogea iodide formed in this reaction is oxidised by bromine to iodic acid 
which ts titrate 1 the usual way iutomat titration apparatus 


Biochemical Products: Analysis. |’. Kirk and L. Duge tnal. Chem 


gso, 22, 126-136 Recent developments in biochemical fractionation and 
1, det t inat lures are rev ewed.. The most important fractionation 
methods at molecule level are chromatography and extraction, paper 
hromatog hods having found wide application The separation of 
rote! by utionation systems and by electrophoresis and the isola 


g—Sctenee 
Nils Hellstr6m ar 
The scope of chron 
ut ire reviewed The properties of 
t new substituted aly nda few otl licators are tabulated C—9. 
lopmer 1 ga ly \ reviewed nceluding zg il methods and 
nt and sj il methods ecilic mat There are 358 reference 
to the literatur 
described ( 


tion of cellular stru by differenti 


nt t n ar msidered Deter 
minative methods are reviewed under t 


t s absorptiometry, 
tracer techniques, and respirometry. There 


325 references to the literature 


Cc—8. 
M. I 
¢ oll id ( he mn 


inut meals » been analysed 


Cotton Seed and Peanut Meals and Proteins: Electrophoretic Analysis. 
Karon, Mabelle E. Adams and A. M. Altschul 

1950, 54. 56-66. Cottonseed 
phoretically The factors the kind of buffer 
used in the electrophoretic analysis, (ii ) e buffer, and (ini) the effect 


of the solvent used to extract the Peanut protein con 
of two major and 


electro 
investi 


several mu ymponents r 


major components 
Cottonseed meal protein has 


ingle entity under most conditions 
and two miner mponent By fract 
f ionic strength of the s 


purified fractions of the 1 


major componet 

Fatty Acids: Analysis by Partition Chromatography. 
Trav. Chim., 1950, 69. 247-261. By applying the prin 
graphy for the quantitative « minat 


chloride used as the 


C—9. 

Re 
ple of partition chromato 
ion of fatty acids, a technique has been 
developed in wh I r tl immobil olvent phase have bee 
ntroduced rhe ry { cter and imelude syn 
extensively studied 
tural Hevea 


the mobile 


thetic and natural 


procedures are fully ce 


Glycols and Glycerol: Water Content Determination. ©. |i. | 
Hatch nal. Chen 1930, 22 7-17 rustworthy meth 


Polyhydric Alcohols: Separation by Paper Partition Chromatography. |. 
Hough V é, 1950, 165, yoo. Reduction occurs when filter paper chromat 


<prave 


phosphori 1 contaiz 
chloride until a red colour 


lue or bluish green colour 
ug), evsteine or serine 


Cc—9. 
J W. Greer 


Simple Sugars: Paper Partition Chromatography. \\ is: 
ind Ruth ¢ tittenhouse. TAPPI, 


1949. 32, 335-336 (through Chem. Abstr 
on chromatography was applied to the separatior 
partial hydrolvsis of pen and sprucewood 
and \ 


of the 


Sodium Hypochlorite Solutions: Oxidation Potentials. 
Oxidation of Cotton Cellul 


lulose in resence af Redu Substances."') G. D 


jucing 
Joshi, H ha id G M. Nabar. Proc. Indian Acad. Scei., 1949, 29A 
277 Abstr., 1949, 43. 8671 The oxidation potentials of 


at 30° giver he range pH 9°13 t 


9 Sciev A207 
migrate as 
i change 
| | 
| 
rubber, as the immobile solvent, and with a strong polar Ivent as \ 
phase, a straight quantitative micro-determination of the saturated n-fatty j 
wids from Cy, to Cy has been made possible. Hycroxyv fatty acids are als i 
readily separated from their mixtures with normal fatty acid Experimental f 
bed. Cc—9. 
rdan and V. O 
| for determining the percentage of water, by volume, in solutions of glycol or 
ziveerol, by a retlux distillation and salting-out process with 1:-butanol as the 
efluxing medium Forty samples of known composition, varving in water 
mtent from 1 to o5 per cent. were analysed C9, 
oT aA polyhvdr lcohols are with an ammoniaca! lution of silver 
nitrate and heated This suggests a means of separating polyhydric alcohol : 
and the R, values of a number of the Ucohols on filter paper have been deter ; 
mined in various solvent by the normal procedure for sugar analy Som + 
R, values for polyhvd: hols and sugar glycosid ire presented The sugar 
glycosid ind sucross » redu ummoniacal silver nitrate under the con 
ditions used Intimate mixtures of polyhydric aleohols may be separated b 
paper chromatography the manner indicated and determined by periodat: ' 
| oxidatior ( 9. 
Proteins: Colour Reaction with Diphenylamine. \Jisaru Funatsu. /. Faculty 
fer. Kyusha Ws 1948, 9. 93-97 (through Chen fhsty 1950, 43. 9138 
Protein, 2-3 mg. is heated with o- 5-1-0 mi f syru Po 
| ing a small amount of diphenylamine and stannous ‘ 
levelops if the protein contains cystine (as little as o-1 
1950, 43. 9433'). Paper partiti 
of the simple sugars obtained 
of holocellulose, spruce a-cell 
chromatographic ire discussed 
sodium hvypochlorit 


g-—Scrence 

9°95. They are higher at 30°C. than at 20°C. and this difference due to tem- 
perature becomes more marked with reduction in pi. C9. 
Cellulose: Rate of Depolymerisation by Sulphuric Acid. (‘A Simplk 
Equation for the Viscosity and the Rate Constant of High-polymer Substances 


Under Depolymerization."’) Eskil Hultin Acta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3, 


305-473 A differential equation for the rate constant is derived for depoly 
risation, namely, k= 2A yg¢ymMy.(di/n,,)/dt, where A,, is the viscosity / mole 
cular weight constant, cgpy, is the conce ation of basic moles per litre, and M 
is the ba mole The theory is exemplified by some experiments 
on the depolymer lulose in sulphuric aci When the cellulose cot 


entration and its degree of polymerisation are high, the experimental 


differ somewhat from those calculated from the for 


Cellulose: Structure and Polymolecularity. The Svedberg. Swensk 


Papperstrd) 1949. §2. 157-164 (through Chem 
juency curves of cellulose were investigated 
t tation of the nitrates, ultracentrifugal 


native and ul have a ¢ maximum f degree 
{ polymerisation of 7o ses degraded by acid hydrolysis and ultra 
nic waves were studic tron n roscope, ind by means of electron 


tnd X-ray diffraction. C—8. 


Cotton Cellulose: Chain-length Distribution. Hi. A. Wannow and Fr. Thor- 
nann. Kolloid-Z., 1949, 112, g4-tto (through Chen fbstr., 1950, 43. 9435 
nerican Upland cotton was purified, bleached, degraded with alkaline 
hydrogen peroxide, and nitrated The degraded nitrocellulose was dissolved in 
wetone and fractionally: precipitated with water Viscometric and osmometri 
ineasurements were made on the various fractions and the chain-length distribu 
tion was calculated The cl 
yrametrically with respect 


vain lengths of the fractions were not distribute 
to the measured degree of polymerisation of the 


sample, i.e. the main portion was homogeneous with longer chain length 
the remainder was heterogeneous with shorter chain lengths ( 


Cotton and Wood Pulp Fibres: Hydrolysis and Fine Structure. 1.) Jorgensen 
Icta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3, 780-752. Comparative hydrolysis experiments on 


cotton and wood pulp fibres are reported The bleached fibres were swollen for 
: hours at 5° ¢ in caustic soda solutions of various concentrations The 


moisture regains were determined as well as the average viscosity degree of poly 
merisation (D.P.) of the hydrolysed samples. The limit D.P. of cotton fibres 
remains constant until the alkaline solution is concentrated enough to cause 
intramicellar swell (10 per cent. solution), when a sudden drop in D.P 
occurs. With pulp, the limit D.P. decreases as the concentration of the alkaline 
solution increase The constant limit D.P. of cotton shows that the meso 
morphous transition between 
In the pulp fibres this area 

for the cotton 
discussed 


Nitrocellulose: Manufacture from Wood Pulp. N. }icton and N.S. Kelland. 
Industrial Chemist, 1950, 26, 79-80 An industrial process is described for the 
nanufacture of nitrocelluloses by direct nitration of wood pulp ( 9. 


Crystalline Polymers: Plasticizing. C. B. Havens. ZJnd. Eng. Ch 


42. 315-319 Methods used for the evaluation of plasticizers in vinylidene 
hloride copolymers are presented. Equations are derived that express plastic 
properties as a function of plasticizer concentration. For each plasticizer three 
onstants are determined that express plasticizer effectiveness in reducing melt 

cosity, modulus or stiffness, and flex temperature, respectively The effect 
of copolymer composition on plasticizer comp. ind effectiveness is shown 
Impact, tensile strength, and elongation data are presented C—§, 


Hydrophilic Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins: Water Content. RK. W. Hentz and 
H. A. Neville. J. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4. 673-088. The significance of the water 
content to the physical yperties of phenol-formaldehvde resins at various 
tages of preparation briefly discussed. A simple, rapid, relative method for 


c—9. 

Abstr 1949, 43, 8670 The 

by studies on the fractional 

sedimentation, and osmotic 

| pressure A new osmotic balance is described and illustrated in the original 
the curves are complicated functions, generally containing several maxima, but 

1050, 
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the continuous measurement of water content has been developed for following 
the process of dehydration and detecting the end-point lhis consists in record 
ing vapour pressure/temperature data while the resol is dehydrated under 
reduced pressure. The composition a homogeneous mixture of hqui 
reflected by its vapour pressure mperature relationships and in this case a very 
sharp increase in » shape of the vapour pressure curve occurs at approxi 


mately the proper gr lehydration. In order to standardise or calibrate 


ls 18 


1 relative t n absolute method for the analysis of water in resol 

s been } telationships of vapour pressure, total volatile matter, 
otal water, ‘ ’ water nd ‘‘bound’’ water have been determined 
several experimental thods, and it is shown that during vacuum dehydr 


ises to approximately 


watetT 

methylol g 

ing of the 
ips to methylen 


hnology. Geotirey Gee. Trans. Ins 
Ind., 1949, 25, 838-104. + port is given of a lecture on 
the technological application of natural rubber Topics cde 
molecular structure and physical properties of natural 1 er, Vv 
rubber as an engineering raw materials, the oxidation of raw 


and vulcanisation. 


Terephthalic Acid: Preparation from ,-~Cymene. A 
Chem, Scand., 1949, 3, 211. By using acetic aci vent » oxidation of 
p-cymene to terephthalic acid by chromic acid s place in a one-phase 
system, This results in a much more efficient production with greater yield 
decreases the time required by the older method by g5 per cent. and increases 
the yield of terephthalic acid by over 40 per cent C—9. 


Urea-Formaldehyde: Reaction Kinetics. (©. A. Crowe and ©. L. Lynch. 
|]. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1948, 70. 3795-3797; 1949. 7¥. 3731-3733. (1) Evidence 
is presented of an equilibrium between monomethylolurea, and urea and 
formaldehyde. (2) The effects of varying pH and temperature on the reversibk 
reaction between formaldehyde and urea have been studied, the polarograph 
being used to measure formaldehyde concentration. Equations are presented 
to relate the urea-formaldehyde reaction rate to the polarographic current of 
formaldehyde for changes of PH or temperature. The action rate appears to 
depend both upon the rate of dehydration of formaldehyde and rate of anion 
formation of urea. A method is given for estimating the fraction of dehydrated 
formaldehyde at various temperatures and pH values, based on polarographic 
wave heights of formaldehyde. cy, 
Vinyl and Allyl Polymers: Prediction of Shrinkage during Polymerisation. 
F. S. Nichols and R. G. Flowers. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1950, 42, 292-295. A 
method is described re t r cent 
shrinkage of a vinyl- or ype of monomer during polymerisation. Per 
centage shrinkage values (calculated from the densities of the monomer and 
polymer) are presented for 26 polymers By using molecular models and a 
shadow-casting method, volumes of revolution for these polymers have also been 
obtained. A percentage shrinkage / equivalent volume of revolution curve shows 
that low shrinkages are attainable if monomers having large volumes of 
revolution are selected. C—#H. 


Adsorbents: Surface Area Measurement by Adsorption and Heat of Wetting 
Methods. S. ]. Gregg. TJvans. Inst. Chem. Eng. (London), 1947, 25, Supple 
ment, 40-46. The author discusses the determination of surface area by (a) 
adsorption of gases, (b) adsorpt 


n of solutes from solution, and (c) heat of 
wetting. The applicability of the various isotherms (for gaseous adsorption) to 
the calculation of the monolayer capacity is discussed; provided the isotherm is 
of the Langmuir type or of the Brunauer, Deming, Deming and Teller! 7 ype Il 
the monolayer capacity can be deduced with reasonable accuracy and the 
absolute specific area calculated. Experimental methods for the determination 
of the sorption of gases are described. Adsorption from solutions and heat 


ot 
wetting are dealt with less extensively. Of the three methods, onlv the adsorption 
of gases is capable at present of yielding values of specific area which are more 


than relative. ('J. Textile Institute, 1940, 31, A6G2.) C—9. 


{ 
of the resin, the free water decreases one-cghth of 1 
rigina] content, while the “* b iins substantially constant 
The binding of water is attribute roups of the resol molecules, 
and its release during the cure « resin is considered to result 
from the conversion of these gr nd C—8. 
Rubbe 
unces in 
lude the 
ilcanised 
rubber, 
C—8. 
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Acta Chem. Scand.. 1949, 3. 231-246. Experiments are described 
ite that adsorption analysis on charcoal in aqueous s¢ on can be 
ou 


Amino Acids and Peptides: Adsorption Experiments. R. 1. M. Synge and 


p separation of aliphatic from aromatic peptides, and for the 
! separation of the latter according to the number of aromatic amino 
aw id resi lues in ee mole ule. flects of stearic acid, phenol, ethanol, cetyl 

orption phe nomena have 
ving the separatic So 
i partition and dsorpti 
na im hiter pape romatography { 


Surface-active Materials: Activity Coefficient in Aqueous Solutions. H. 


scholbers J]. Phys. & Collo Chem 1950, §4. 107-114 A method i 


sted for the determination of tivitv coefhcient of surface-active 


in a Ol n agerit 1 


the 
the Su 
obtained Ir ssure / log ration Dada 
ility The Gibbs 
ind the apparent 
equation to su ystems is shown » due to 


+ 


v coefficient of dissolved surface-active 


Wetting Liquids: Contact-angle Hysteresis. S. [iixter. Natu 
igs The contact angle # me 
; 


Cellulose Micelle Aqueous Colloidal Solutions 
{ 1949, 3. 049 <0 Cellulose | 


Long Chain of the Volume Effect. J. J. Her- 
Trav. Chim., 1950, 9. »-224. An approximate treatment of the 


Dissolved Chain Molecules: Stretching by the Introduction of Side Groups. 
H. Devel and H. Neukom. /. Polymer Scz., ‘ 759-761 rhe shape of 
chs im me ules in solutio not fixed, becaus f tt free rotation of single 
rotation usually cau stretching of the 

y result n grov introduced into 

stretching of the chains : by an increase in 

e of flow fect has been 

rs containing easily 

presented to show the change in 

sities of aqueous solut of glycol mono-esters of alginic acid with 

of rification and at several temperatures C—9. 


Polydispersed Macromolecules: Average Molecular Weights. («Sur les 
différentes Moven: des Grandeurs moléculaires mesurables sur un Echantillon 


Tisehus 
which ind 
it low raled up in 
tL test tube an 
relevant data 
coethcient 3 
e presented 
idsorpt on eq 
lack of appl 
irge variations in the act:vi( ateria! iss 
—9., 
VLA 
where +g,. Ya,» and y,, are the surface free energies per unit area of the solid 
ur, sohd-lhquid, and ur interta respectively In general, equation (1) 
may be writte 
Yaa Yau =" 2 
4 method for measuring A based o1 exter n of the theory of the water 
repell y of porous surtace Results obt ed for various organic liquids and 
tor water with a wetting nt added are discu briefly See J. Textil 
Institut 1935, 36 +5 C—9. 
bh. G. Ranby feta Chen 
: n cell walls have been obtained 
in aqueous colloidal itior ‘ rved as isolated morphological units b ; 
means of the « tron m op After considerable degradation of the wood 
or cotte ellulose fibr th ols are prepared by peptisation The process is 
described Brief n t made of th f the electron mi roscopr 
X-ray and electron diffraction observation The electrophoretic mobility and 
intrinsic osity of the colloidal cellulose have also been me ired ( 9. 
probability of finding the end of a chain element at a given point at distance A 
from the preceding chain element is determined by the average density at this 
point An estimate of the volume effect is derived from data on cellulose 
denvatives and parafhi 9. 


~Scrence 


) ©. Bryde and A. Banderet ta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3. 
weights of macro- 


formation avert values of the molecular 


types of these values is pre 

i, especially to show that 1 ssil to form two different categories of 
averages of the number re, weight-average and Z-average type A new 
terminology is proposed. ('Lansing and J. Textile Institute, 26, 
1368. ( 9. 
Polyvinyl Acetate and Derivatives: Molecular Structure and Solubility. 
‘ As dete 1 d by osmot pr 
volyvinyl acet 


the moleculk nt pol 
n port lis Means 


issed and a 


Dupre. British Plast 
hol 
been 
me of whi 


vinyl al 


Glycine, Alanine and Glycylglycine: Electric Mobilities. |! 
Allan Benjaminss ind I rat “ fcta ¢ m. Scand., 1949, 3. 


Phe ek 


and interesti 


Chem. Soc., 1949, De ber, 3299-3303 


own ionisable ulphon 


lroxy) 
g markedly 
the 


h 
t 


Ds 


* group prese nt 


Sarcosine Carbonic Anhydride: Polymerisation Kinetics. Wal \ 


J]. Watson. Rec. Tra Chim., 1950, 69, 27-36 the polymerisation of 
les, 4 ion in preparative method for the syn 


arbonic anhydride 
ru compound between the 
i inetics of the reaction have been 
studied and the ght distribution is calculated from the kineti 
scheme. C—9. 
Macromolecules: Sedimentation. (‘‘ Sedimentation von Makromolekilen und 
Durchstrémung von Gel R. Signer i. Rec. Trav. Chim., 1950, 
From the sedimentation ons of chain 
Darcy comstan 
drawn 
calculation of the 
permeability of Cellulose 
gelatin gels show very high di I rime: ity ic acid gels j 
considerably greater than that 


boni 
thesis of poly les, n st di 1 
The propagation rea , ned 


carbonic anhyd 


of chain molec 


a27) 
554-550 The 
L : h 
ur hown. Solvents better than water have been found f poly [7/7 cohol 
nd data are given t how how intri viscosity and molecular w ht behave 
in different solver The relat hip between the : tion constants of solvent fas 
nd solut | the intrins ty is discussed. T! tri viscosity and 
molecular weight of the product obtained by co rting polyvinyl] alcohol bac! 
nto th wetate wer found t lrop ¢ } rably The conclusion is drawn 
4 that chains of polyvinyl acetate break on hydroly and do not reform or : 
we>tyl nor do th Vv TX rin The © aL t utr lut 
VISCOSILY f adding glycerol to water to improve it ivent powers for poly 
vinyl alcohol has also been tigated \ short appendix and four tables of 
It ure iven 9. 
-<tric mobilities of glycine, alanine and glycylglycine have been measured 
in solutions of, formic acid, t cid and ammonia as functions of pH 
Apparatus due to Tiselius was employed The results are used to discu th 
j yssibilities for th lectrophoret ‘separation of amino acid ind peptide Iwo 
experiments with mixtures of th ibstances illustrate, in addition, pronounced 
mm ‘boundary anomalies’’ which are easily explained by the moving 
boundary equation. 
lon-exchange Resins: Properties and Structure; Titration Curves. N. 1) Topp 
taining kn onated cross-linked polystyrene is shown 
to behave as a monofunctional, strong acid; the amount of sodium ion absorbed is 
7 independent of pH, provided there is a sufficient excess of sodium ion in the 
olution Cation exchangers containing carboxyl groups lone ¢ 
groups alone, behave as weak acids, the uptake of sodium ion nf 
dependent on PH. These results provide a basis for the interpreta 
titration curves of polyfunctional exchangers Thus resins containing ot | 
hydroxyl and sulphonic or carboxylic curves which consis 
of segments characteristic of each ionisa bien ( 9. A 
‘ 


Mi 
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velocity of cellulose derivatives, nucleic acid, and polystyrene gives values for 
the diarneter which indicate the presence of isolated chain molecules. The flow 
through isolated, coiled chain molecules can be related to the flow through gels 
ind to sedimentation at high concentrations. Cc—8. 


Particles: Size Analysis; Industrial Applications. (©. J. Stairmand. Tyrans 
Inst. Chem. Eng. (London), 1947, 25. Supple ment, 77-87 Some experiences in 


the application of standard methods of particle size analysis for industrial pur 
poses are recorded The following instruments have been examined: (i) the 


Andreasen and Werner sedimentation apparatus; (ii) the Roller and Gonell air 
elutriators: and (iii) the Schéne and Andrews water elutriators. The construc- 
tion of these is shown diagrammatically and their performances are discussed, 
e.g. in determining the efficiency of a blast furnace gas cleaning system. The 
se of the optical and electron microscopes is’ also mentioned. It appears that 
no one instrument can at present fit all the needs of industry. C—9. 


i 


Particles: Size Analysis and Standardisation. [larold Heywood. Trans 
Inst. Chem, Eng. (London), 1947, 25, Supplement, 14-24. The basic principles 
employed in particle size analysis are reviewed. Brief descriptions are given of 
the methods in common use, such as sieving, microscopical measurement, 
elutriation and sedimentation, including centrifugal separation. Advantages and 
limitations of the methods are discussed. Definitions of particle size, and the 
relationship between different measures are discussed in detail. The application 


of “‘ resolution’’ to the theory of sedimentation is discussed Methods of 
expressing graphically the results of particle size analysis, and of calculating 
mean diameters are also described. The possibilities of standardising sieving 
procedure are discussed 


Pigments: Particle Size and Use in Paint. \. C. C. Newman. Trans. Inst 
Chem. Eng. (London), 1947, 25. Supplement, 88-93. The influence of particle size in 
relation to the use of pigments in paints is discussed under the following head 
ings: Range of pigment particle sizes; Shape of pigment particles; Distribution 
of particle sizes in pigments;. The specific surface of pigments; Typical paints in 
relation to pigment particle size; Opacity and particle size; Inter-packing of 


pigment particles; Particle shape and paint properties; Thixotropy of paints 
ind particle size and shape; and Future developments. Electron micrographs 
showing respectively particles of carbon pigment, iron oxide, Prussian blue, 
graphite, and various forms of zinc oxide are reproduced C--9. 


Polymethy! Methacrylate: Particle Size Distribution during Polymerisation. 
A. F. V. Eriksson. Acta Chem. Scand., 1949, 3. 1-12. The change in degree of 
rsion and intrinsic viscosity with time have been studied for the poly 

n of methyl methacrylate in bulk, with benzoyl peroxide as initiator 


ribution and frequency curves 


have been obtained both at various amounts 
1d at various degrees of conversion These curves shew several 


e influence of various types of cessation reactions on the ‘.s 


Small Suspended Particles: Sedimentation. C. N. Davies Trans. Inst. 
Chem, Eng. (London), 1947, 2§, Supplement, 25-39 The paper details the 
physical factors which govern the sedimet ite of particles roughly below 
100 « which fall slower than 10 cm deals with 1) Types of 
flow: (2) Spherical solid particles: | drops; (4) Non-spherical 
tid particles; (5) The mutual effect of sedimenting spherical particles: (6) 

Brownian motion rotation; (7) Sedimentation and diffusion; and (8) Sedi 
itation and sampling. There are 22 literatur C—89. 


Sub-sieve Particle Size Analysis Sedimentation Apparatus. ©. J. Stairmand. 
Trans. Inst. Che London), 1947, 2§, Supplement, 128-134 A simp 
pparatu : plant based on the 


ipparatu for zt p 

Andreasen iin n ti of prev > briefly men 

tioned. An ih d 1 of the ind its opera 

tion. Test results on sand particles and glass spheres are reproduced in tables 

nd graphs. The formule which are used to obtain the results are derived 
thematically from Stokes'’s Law 


Electrical Viscometer. A. R. Boyt: /. Set. Instruments, 1950, 27, 41-43 A 


electrical viscometer has been designed for the instantaneous indication 
viscosities of liquids at any point in an industrial plant The trans 


of mutiator ar 
maxima. 
tion of molecular sizes is discussed { 9. 
imple 
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mitter unit consists of a two-phase electric motor operated from single-phase 
mains, so designed that large variations of current in one phase ate produced 
by small changes in viscous drag on the rotating part The indicator unit is 
essentially an ammeter in one of the motor phases and is directly calibrated in 
viscosity units. Models have been designed for operation within pipe lines and 
ontainers up to high pressures and high temperatures (about 250°C.) and for 
the rapid testing of samples. 


Fractionated Polystyrene: Viscosity and Diffusion Velocity in Mixed Solvents. 
‘Etude d’une fraction de polystyréne dans des solvants composés.’’) G 
Vallet. Rec. Trav. Chim., 1950, 69, i 235. The viscosity of solutions of a 
butanol mixtures, and the diffusion 

velocity of the polyst vrene in “the se solutions have been determined. The results 
chhaiend are discussed in the light of current theori Cc—8. 


Polymer Sheets: Flexural Strength and Viscosity Studies; Statistical Treat- 
ment. (‘‘ Statistical Procedures in Chemical Investigations.’’) W. L. Gore 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1950, 42, 320-323. The use of statistical methods in the col 
lection and interpretation oi data for chemical investigations is described. Two 
examples are presented of typical problems encountered in industrial research 
and pilot plant development where the statistical approach has shed new light 
on the mechanisms involved. These are (i) flexural strength of an experr:mental 
polymer, and (ii) solution viscosity of a linear condensation polymer Cc—8. 


Polymer Solutions: Molecular Size; Viscosity and Precipitation. |. 1). Kunst 
Rec. Trav. Chim., 1950, 69, 125-140. The urtrinsic viscosities of polystyrene 
ind polyisobutylene fractions and their molecular weights and dimensions have 
been determined by light scattering. The relations between viscosity and mole 
cular size and between viscosity and molecular weight have been analysed with 
the help of recent theones of the viscosity of macromolecular solutions. Agree 
ment with theory is only qualitative The dependence of molecular size on the 
solvent and and also on molec ir we ent have been studied, and 
results are reported and discussed. The preferential adsorption of solvent in a 
solvent-precipitant mixture is also discussed Cc.-9, 


Polymethacrylic Acid: Dissociation and Specific Viscosity. RR. Arnold and 


J. Th. G. Overbeek Ry Trav. Chim., 1950, 69, 192-206. Solutions of poly 
methacrylic acid have been partially neutralised to different extents, and the 
PH values and viscosities of the resulting solutions determined. These measure 


nts were carried 


f at different potassium chloride concentrations and on 
several polymer samples. The calculated dissociation constants of the polymer 
acid were substituted in an equation expressing the change in dissociation con 
stant of a polybasic acid as a function of the radius of the mo lecular coil and 
of the charge on the molecule.!- The derivation of this equation treats the poly 
mer molecule as a sphere containing a continuous charge. The radii found ; 
ge in the expected way with changing ionic strer 


and ionisation Substitution of these radii in the Debye’ viscosity 


gives satisfactory agreement between observed and experimental vi 


t 
low degrees of ionisat At degrees of dissociation it would seem that 
the treat it of the | mer sa sphere is no longer factory, although 
a better approximat obtained if the charge is cone visage to be entirely on 


40, AZO! 71957, 38, ABO 


Analytical Raman Spectroscopy: Developments. \W. G. Braun and M. R 


Fenske. Anal. Chem., 1950, 22, 11-14 A review is given of developmen 


ulytical Raman spectroscopy during 1949 under the headings Appar: 
Analytical procedures; Applications; Collections of spectra; Structural 


ind Crystal structure. There are 101 references to the literature 


Cellulose and Derivatives: 


Infra-red Absorption Spectra. \V. N. Nikitin 


Zhur. Fiz. Khim., 1949, 23. 775-785. 786-789 (through Chem. Abstr., 1950, 
43. 8886", S887°) 1) Cellulosic fibres, cellulose nitrate, dinitrate, acetate and 
hvdrate mercerised), ethylcellh os ind sucrose were immersed in carbon 


tetrachloride-carbon disulphide 1 
ubsorption was measured beterees 
3-12 per cent. N displ 
N content. Nitrocellulose 


having n=1°57, and their infra-red 
Ramie and cotton nitrated to 
it 1°44 «; the intensity increases with 
3'7 per cent. N does not show a band at 1°44 p 


| 
ciation 
the surface of the sphere Textile Institute, 
C9. 


mercerised 


Peptide Linkage: Absorption of Ultra-violet Energy. 
feta Ci Scar 1944, 3, 04% In order to ascertain wh 

haracterist ab | n band f 
violet 


polypey 


Potato Starch: Aerobic Photo-degradation. 


Whela 165 


Particles: Size Estimation by the Light-extinction Method. 


Boas- Trai Trans. Inst. Chem. } (London), 7, 25. Supplement 
I he | 


discussed 


Schlieren Apparatus Employing Multiple Slit-gratings. 
R 


1060, 38 sch ren a 


} 

1 bee lor 

hile e eciemet 
main advantage ts t lar 

tive lens of tur Alsi 


nation btaiped, and usually th 


Physical Concepts: Designation. (‘A Modern Approach to ‘Dim 
Parry Moon and Domina E. Spencer. /. Franklin Inst., 1949 248, 4¢ 


nal n ! 
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| its OH groups are nitrated. On the other hand, cellulose and 7! 
Nulose do not display a band at 1°44 4, because all the OH gr Ups are dis 

turbed by H-bonds. Ramie has bands at 1°49, 1°54, 1°58, 1°94 and 2-11 # and 
tton has a broad band at 1-5-1°6 mw, in addition to those at 1°94 and 2-11 » 
Crystalline sucrose has bands at 1°44, 1°51 and 1°58 whilst molten and 
wolidified sucrose has a broad band near 1°48 «, instead of the 1°44 and 1°51 
warn Films of cellal dinitrate and cellulose acetate have bands at 1-44-1°45 
d 1°gt-t°g2 « belonging to free OH. Hydrolysis leads t cellulose hydrate 
with the une spectrum as mercerised cellulose. Ethy! alcoho! dissolved is 
rbon tetrachloride, but not alone, displavs a sharp band at 1°44 z) The 
harp band t 1°435 ‘ plaved by cellulose dinitrate films lose bout half of 
ts intensity when the film is dissolved in a 1: 3-mixture of alcohol and ether 
Phe band ¢ ppear pletely when the film is dissolved tor c—9. 
\. D. MeLaren. 
ether or not the pep 
ultra-violet radiation 
ain has been studied 
is compound is a §Mptide lacking aromatic a1 id residu Absory 
lI I lut 1 of iu} 1 of fixed cons itration at thre hfferent 
pH values at how! The data imadicate that the no specif ibsorption of 
ptick it 2,800 A { firm the fact that no aromati mino acid 
‘Some Morphol 1 Feature: 
Haker and \. | 49-450. When potato starch 
radiated sitra-violet light w nounted in a non-aqueous medium sach 
nisole, 1 Oy examinat showed that the majont f the granu till 
heir birefringen If examined at room temperature in water, int 
tie i th u 2 welled lint mn i tely 
| their fringence Ih i ges were a ipanmied by th peiratior 
{ clearl { { surface membranes and by Nubilisatior { th ontent t 
the gr 3] lh ind other morphological changes became more prominent 
when chloral hydrate w used welling agent Attention is drawn to several 
{ its te red in the gnifi of the tact ( 9. 
id 
Assumptions made in the interpretation of light extinction data are examined 
ind compared with expermmental facts lhe applicability of the Lambert-Beer 
iw is discussed [he photo-electric turbidimeter is briefly described and data 
ire given on the relation between turbidity and particle concentration, turbidity 
i length of hght path, and on the extinction coefficient ( 9. 
lortenser 
itu ‘ mnbed and 
lustrated, in which th ts are replaced by mul 
tiple slit-grating Th r working fields can be 
hieved with an obje ), IN Some Cases, greater 
intensity of image ilu’ iis ver-all length of 
the system is rectuced ( 9. 
nsions’ 
95-521. An 
ignation of 
phy ul concepts scnbed. The usual system based on the primary concepts of 
length, mass, and time, results in a large number of ambiguitic On replacing 
the usual length J by two fundamental lengths, /, and / utial 1 tangential), 
\ ols are Obtained for the concepts of energy and torqu for normal stress 
ind shear stre ind for pharosage (radiant energy per unit area) and helio 
nehtness). Examples are given of the use of the new system in checking 
quations and in deriving new equations An alternatis ystem is also out 
ned which employs the fundamental lengths J, 7, and / and discriminates 
betw tors and scalar physical space Eleven tables of concepts, svm 


Particles: Size Measurement by Electron Microscopy. 
Trans. Inst. Lon 25. Supplen 
struct 

The 


Powders: Fineness Measurement by Permeability Methods. 


Electron Microscope Electromagnetic F 
Sei Instrur ni > 


ecussing Device. 
949, 20, 9 he construction 


‘ 
t 


Surface Temperature: Measurement. 


1950, 21, 1-3 


Temperature Measurement Instruments: 


Dynamic Accuracy. 
ind N. B. Nicho 


} 
23 ne «a 


Macromolecular Solutions: 


Acoustic Birefringence. 
69 4-21 
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W H. Walton 
64-76 Th co! 
muti 1 and tactors 
rat at ficaced 
ill and air 
borne clouds is descr !. Vanous surf phi which may be used in order 
to view the specimen by transmission are mentioned and the use of shadow 
casting techniques is explained fhe measurement of the height of objacts 
seen in the electron microscope by stere ) id by shadow-casting methods 
; also mentioned. Statistical considerations in partic] ounting are briefly 
discussed Achiev ts of electron muct v in the field of particle size 
measurement are surveyed, and finally miment is made on the future of this 
means of investigatio There are s38 references to the literature A full d 
ission Of the paper is reported, in which some properties of a finely divided 
solid, types of error involved in partic! deter it , and other relevant 
Its ar onsidered ( 9. 
8 NM. fea and 
R. W. Nur Tra Inst ¢ Jey | 25 sPhlement 47-56 
Ihe theory of the det tion of the spe irftace of a powder from perme 
ibility data on the compacted material eviewed Eequatic ure derived for 
treamline v us flow, for molecular diffusion and for a combination of these 
Experimental data are given showing that the mple theory holds only for 
spherical particles; for non-sph | particles the loulated specific surface is not 
independent of the porosity of th mpacted powder bed. Variou rrection 
for this effect are discussed; 1 f them entirely satisfactory A comparison 
is made between specific surfa is estimated from permeability daia and ng 
nitrogen adsorption data. A few light ab rption results are also given. Some f 
examples of the practical applications of the permeability method are cited 
q C--§. 
fan electromagnet 
focu d e for the ope riefly described and illustrated 
| Ihe device, by increasing the ar lar rture of illumination, decreases the 
de pth of th field 1 1 tivity 1ocussing uch rease in 
focussing tivity is particular luable at low intensit and in) low 
contrast logical specimens C—9. 
SY A new method f the f 1 ent of irface temperature 
makes use { therm le wt in be adjusted to any 
temperatur rhe temperature, of tl ! ted by a millivoltmeter tn 
the couple circuit | the 1 perat f tl urface, if the junction tem : 
per ture h heen i th ‘ the +) fer h \ n ‘ {le tion, 
when the junction math i light brief tact with th irface The validity . 
| \ n | e ‘ ect it temperature 
When rachiatic f t below C—9. 
J. G. Ziegler 
ODtAMAD temperature I sur 1% 1 Anil trated ce iptio 
s given of the design and operation of a temperature transmitter with dynamic 
In pe tion for the il lag [he of tk trument makes | ble 
ree | i! 1 pr ly { ( 9. 
(' La biréfringence 
1 Peterlin Mee Tva 
Chim birefringent unde 
the inf of ul A tl of ti ffect loped for the 
lel of perm t i th rt lisation of th 
{ th t wa t t} f of t} vA id t the dynam | 
birefring f the If the phenom { elaxat cor 
idered, the a ist birefris nce £ th im hort t it the macro 
molecul lut leo the treaming birefring , ( 9. 


A276 10—-Economics it—Industnal Welfare, etc 
Flat Spiral Springs: Elastic Stability. J. A. Haring~x Sea. Res 
1949, g- yo Che elast stability of the flat spiral sj ig d issed 
rough calculation valid for springs having large number of coils shows that 
the t i mur ro? turn h thn lo te or ind to 
reach the state of instability is determined only by the ratio of the sides of the 
tangular wire section. It dey is neither upon the number of coils nor upon 
Young's modulus of the wire material. In order to verify how this holds for a 
a smal! 1 { is and mor te calculation is 
given, though for a (fictitious) spiral spring having circular and identical coils 
anly Further, it is shown that the real { ng able to undergo 
more than, say, three turns without becoming unstable is impossible A survey 


of the results is yziven C9, 


10 ECONOMICS 


American Cotton Spinning Mills: Productivity. Council on 
Product Textile Weekl 45 662: Tea 

122 414 4 

American 
American 


lated for 


Summars given of a report of a visit in 1949 to 

by a British “* productivity team Average British and 
Operative Hours per Unit of Production (OHP) are tabu 


s and reasons are advanced for the higher 


productivi j { One handicap in Britain is said to be the 
lack of freedom to purchase the best grades of cotton c—10. 


American Oilcloth Industry 


Development. “The History of Standard 
Coated.’ ( R. Bragdon } 


Re 8, No i, 15-29 An his 


~ 


torical survey is presented of the oilcloth producing industry in the United 
Stat the development of each of the ven firms which were consolidated 
in tgor to form the Standard Table Onl] Cloth Co., ts traced In 1937 this com 


pany became allied with the Interchemical Corporation and now has the world’s 
largest oilcloth factory 


Cotton Textile Products: Development. |. I) Hagen. Papers Amer. Asso 


Textile Technologists 1949. 4. 144-145 The background of the cotton industry 
1 America is surveyed and the effect of the 1 of the artificial fibre 3 noted 
Rayon has decreased in pri but cotton h reased Reference is made to 
the report on cotton and tts uses issued by the National Cotton Council at 
Memph Research in the held of cotton technology | ed and it i 
tated that the { \ h exp ure t 1 ha en less than 
10 per cent. of that ex; vy the ray lustry. Some projects fo search 

1 tioned and 1 yw wi i tton « la iproved a iggested 


Textile, Wholesale Prices, February, 1950. “Wholesale Price’ Index Num 
bers") Board of Trade ].. 1950, 1§8. 490-49) The index numbers for 
February rose ur Cot nm Wool Other textiles 


artic ie I ist \ ‘ 1p rease in the group 


pared with January C10. 


li INDUSTRIAL WELFARE, INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 


Industrial Disease in the Cotton Industry. RK. \urray Textile Weekly, 1950, 
45. 794-802 A report of a leeture and discussion on byssino f card 


n operatives, mu ‘inners’ cancer and 

itton workers, with referes to research work in progress on their prevention 

C—1i1. 

Textilforsknigsinstitutet, Gothenburg, Sweden Wool Research Institutions 

throughout the World Weel S Re 1949, No. 4, 16-24. A brief illus 
bent it ription { th " lopn t of the Swecist 


